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If the reality: of the: Dollar Crisis is'so little appreciated. by those. who 


would most suffer fromit, there is little cause for wonder that it is still 


YRARSL 
$34 JnAUPS 


less appreciated in America, 
There have been several signs in recent weeks that the Adminis- 
tration is becoming increasingly worried about it. Mr Dean 
Aeheson’s last act before leaving office was .to remind the 
American people of their economic responsibilities. The Secre- 
tary of State has set up within the Stare Department a special 
planning staff charged with the responsibility of estimating the 
world’s needs and relating them to American resources, and 
there is talk of a special session of Congress to be summoned in 
the autumn to consider a comprehensive programme. Moreover, 
privaté citizens of influence and vision aré busy issuing their 
warnings. Mr Walter Lippman, for instance, has argued that 
only the resumption of something on the scale of Lend-Lease 
can meet the erisis. And Mr Herold Stassen, returning from has 
European tour, has boldly urged the United States to devote 
one-tenth of its annual production to a ten-year plan for rebuild- 
ing the world, specifically renouncing any right to repayment tn 
“ dollars or manufactured goods.” 


* 


But these voices are not representaive of the majority of 
American public opinion. Mr Randolph Burgess, in his recent 
speech to the American Chamber of Gommerce in London, was 
accurately reflecting the mood of his colleagues of the financial 
community when he poured cold water on the notion that com- 
mercial lending could be relied upen to close the enormous gap 
in. the American balance of payments. American mvestors, he 
pomted out, “took an awful shellacking.”.over. foreign loans 
after the first world war. Nor are the existing Governmenzml 
finance institutions likely to be much more helpful. The Export- 
Import Bank has now returned to its proper field—* a useful 
but limited area to supplement and encourage bank financing 
of trade . . . its charter excludes reconstruction leans.” The 
International Bank's lending powers depend very largely on its 
borrewing powers, and 


the buyer of debentures wants to know what happens when 

the loans go to about $4 billion. The scepticism about foreign 

loans is great enough, so that it is a real and not imagimary 
problem, It will, in fact, be one reason. why you will find the 

Bank operating with care and conservatism,-more so than some 

Europeans will like. 

Mr Burgess would have been more helpful if, in addition 
to accurate reflection of Wall Street opinion, he had followed 
his logic to the obviows conchusion—that if the dollar gap 
cannot be filled privately and commercially, it will have to be 
filled governmentally and non-commercially. But any such 
conclusion, however logical it may be, runs entirely counter to 
the dominant philosophy of the moment in America. There is 


certainly no sign that any member of Congress is following logic ~ 


to any such conclusion. On the contrary, the mood. of Congress 
seemis. to be more Coolidgean than Rooseveltian.. The Senate 
has been persuaded only with the greatest difficulty—and the 
House of Representatives has not yet been persuaded at all—to 
refrain from enacting a sharp’ increase in the tariff on raw wool, 
and thus bringing the Geneva Conference to an abrupt end. 
Moreover, Congress is economy-minded, and the provision of 
further miltions—tet alone billions—for foreign countries could 
hardly be further from its intentions. 

American opinion, and the policy of the United States, can 
swing round very rapidly. They have done so before. Indeed, 
there is something in the present situation that is. very remini- 
scent of 1940, when also it was very clear that Europe could 
only be saved by America, but nobody could see how America 
could be persuaded, in time, to undertake the rescue operation, 
In 1940 the persuasion was done by a clear proof of the dire 
necessity, and by a no less clear demonstration that Américan 
efforts would not be in vain nor American assistance wasted. 
In the crisis of 1947, perhaps it is the second demonstration. 


It is not, indeed, wholly ignored? 
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that-is the more necessary. It is probably true at the present 
moment that Americam-opinion needs more reassurance;or the 
ultimate strength and vitality of Britain and Europe than re. 
minders Of, their present plight. , olf the dollats that are go des- 
perately needed could somehow ‘be represented not merely as 
assistance 40 the improvident but as the foundation of some 
good Constructive purpose, then there might be a greater chance 
of eliciting a favourable response. 

Many people, on both sides of the Atlantic, have, in recent 
weeks, seen the possibility of such a constructive ‘approach in 
the idea of a closer association of the nations of Western Europe: 
During the war, and for some time after it, the idea of a “ West- 
ern bloc ” was looked upon in Washington with almost as much 
disfavour as in Moscow. It offended against the then dominant 
canon of “ One Workd,” and there can be little doubt that ir 
was this chill disapproval that, more,than anything else, pre: 
vented any progress from being made with the idea at the time 
when it €ould most easily have been promoted. But since 
American policy bas swung round to the doctrine of “Two 
Worlds” and has been increasingly immersed in the problem 
of rehabilitating Germany, the idea of “the United States of 
Western Burope,” to be extended some day to “the United 
States of Europe” has had an almost spectacular rise in favour 
im America. It is conceivable that.a gigantic programme of 
economic aid—almost, if nor entirely, reaching Mr Stassen’s 
dimensions—would find favour if it were a Launching Loan for 
such a large conception—new, promising and progressive— 
while considerably smaller sums, if presented as requests for 
further credit to individual nations already in. debt and believed 
to be senescent, might have a much more difficult passage. 
This might conceivably be the grandiose programme that would 
fire the American imagination and touch the twin. chords of 
generosity and idealism that inspire so many American actions, 


* 


The Economist was one of the earliest, and has been one of 
the most persistent, advocates of a closer association of the 
Western European nations and its desirability. can perhaps be 
taken for granted in these columns, But it would be idle not to 
face some of the difficulties that lie in the way of floating off 
a Western Association on Lend-Lease dollars. In the first place, 
amy pooting of political or econemic sovereignty in Western 
Evrope—let alone anything properly deserving the name . of 
“ United States ”—would be technically a most difficult thing to 
negotiate, 'and almost impossible to negotiate quickly. The diffi- 
culnes being met with by the governments of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg in negotiating their “ Benelux” 
customs union—on which a message from our ‘Brussels Corre- 
spondent appears on another page—are sufficient evidence. Yet 
if.a far-reaching association of the Western European nations is 
to accompany American economic assistance, it would have to 
be contrived very quickly indeed. 

Secondly, the Russians have always made it clear that they 
are rootedly opposed to any “ Western bloc,” and their opposi- 
tion is not likely to be lessened by their success in creating an 
“ Eastern bloc.” However innocent an initiative for closer union 
im Western Europe might in fact be of any intention to hurt 
Russia, it would meet with clamorous opposition not only from 
Moscow but from the Communist parties and their fellow- 
travellers in the Western countries themselves. Indeed, in the 
present mood of American opinion, it would have to be made 
to look like a deliberate bulwark against Russia for it to be 
accepted. This would hardly make it any easier for the Govern- 
ments concerned to play their part. 

Thirdly, the conditions exacted in return for American insis- 
tence might well stray over from matters of foreign policy to 
domestic concerns. Even Mr Stassen, who has shown a vivid 


awareness of Europe’s actual needs, would make it a condition 
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his proposal that countries accepting American aid should 
Oe tortnet Socialist experiments or depart further than 
iy have already from that system of free private enterprise 
which nine out of ten Americans would regard. as the only 
that their money would not be wasted. It is important 

hat Europeans should not write off the stating of conditions such 
ys this as pure offensive meddlesomeness, but should realise that 
it springs from a profound and wholly sincere conviction. But 
itis also important that Mr Stassen and other Americans should 


| alise that insistence on such conditions would ruin the project. 


f not merely the Communists but also the Socialists and the 
gationalists were driven into opposition to it, in which countries 
@ Western Europe would it have a friend? 

Lastly, a closer association of the countries of Western 
furope would require the abandonment by the United States of 
te commercial policy for which Mr Clayton is still battling 
yainst heavy odds at Geneva and at Washington. No integra- 


| ton of Western Europe is conceivable without preferential trade 
| geements among its constituent members—unless, indeed, 


itis believed that a full-blown and complete Customs 


University Progress—II. 
TT 


335 


Union could be constructed» between now and next year. | 

These are formidable difficulties. But the need is so great that 
if this is the most promising way by which the wealth of the 
New World can be brought in to redress the balance of payments 
of the Old, it should be explored with all diligence and despatch. 
And if the difficulties in the way are simply the unreasonable 
recalcitrance of the Europeans, let the United States use its great 
power to knock their heads together and impose agreément ; 
there are plenty of Europeans who would welcome American 
“ dictation ” if it were for a good cause. But it does not behove 
the Western Europeans simply to wait in attitudes of passive 
despair for their salvation to be thrust upon them, Those who 
remember the strenuous crises of the war will recall that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt succeeded in launching Lend-Lease only after 
the Battle of Britain had been fought and won. “The countries 
of Western Europe must similarly show, this time, that they have 
done all they can for themselves and that, if they are given the 
tools, there is a job they know how to finish. They could not 
possibly do harm to themselves, and they might conceivably do 
much good, if they were to tackle the job together. 


Towards a University Policy 


HE preceding article discussed the present development 
schemes of the universities, the size of the expansion 
panned in the next ten years, and the necessity for finding out 
bpspecial inquiries how the global estimates of numbers should 
te broken up, so that the output of graduates in the various 
banches of arts and science should not be too widely at variance 
with.the demand for their services. It is the purpose of the 
present article to consider how, the approximate requirements 
for the different faculties having once been ascertained, the 
fmancial and material resources available for the universities 
should be distributed to the best advantage. This involves some 
wtof machinery for national policy-making, which has never 
# far existed. 
_ Before the war the total Exchequer grant to the universities 
ws just under £2,500,000 a year. This grew steadily during 
he'war, and at the beginning of March of this year the Chan- 
tllor of the Exchequer announced the resumption of the system 
& quinquennial grants rising from £9;000,000 this year to 
dmost {12 million in 1952 for recurrent expenditure, plus a sum 
mmging between £30 and {£50 million for the five years as a 
whole for capital expenditure—the difference being due to the 
up between estimates of the building resources which will be 
milable and the building plans drawn up by the universities of 
vat they require. Even with a tise of 50 to 60 per cent in 
thecost:of living, a sixfold increase in public expenditure in the 
iversities hardly indicates a Yack of appreciation of their 
Mportance. Indeed, it is possible that delays in the building 
‘Mogramme will mean that the universities will have a larger 
tome:than they can usefully spend, since the estimates of 
‘amual'expenditure were related to the larger plans for physical 
t. 
Strangely enough’ for a Socialist Government, this financial 
ality:has not been accompanied by any demands for tighter 
‘atte, The University Grants Committee was indeed given 
f derterms of reference last year, but the independence of the 
Wiversities appears to be whole-heartedly accepted. There are, 
towever, serious disadvantages in the present system: the 
 Mtiversity: Grants Committee consists of a minute full-time 
cittariat drawn from the Civil Service, controlled by a com- 
lutice of eminent persons mostly engaged in university work— 
W@amangement which keeps them admirably in touch with the 


universities, but permits of only a rather leisurely conduct of 
business. For purposes of deliberate policy-making the univer- 
sities are even more casually organised than their governmental 
opposites: on a strict definition, the UGC can only negotiate 
with the individual universities, but as a matter of convenience 
matters concerning the universities as a whole are usually dis- 
cussed with the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, 
But this Committee has very limited authority and (very pro- 
perly) no power to commit any university in advance of agree- 
ment by its own Council and Senate, and until recently it has 
been served only by the yet more minute secretariat of the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire. So modest are the 
services at the disposal of the two sides that it has been said 
that the appointment of only four young Principals to the UGC 
would transform the work of that Committee, and that the 
appointment of a new secretary and of an additional under-secre- 
tary to the Universities Bureau is already working wonders on 
the side of the Vice-Chaficellors. 

Yet with such an equipment it’ is'small wonder that there 
is very little sign of a conscious policy, and that the scale 
of government grants is determined by adding together the 
estimates of all the individual universities, But such a procedure 
must end by being highly unsatisfactory, for the aggregate of 
what every university wants individually is not necessarily the 
same as what the nation needs in total. And short of cutting 
the total grant to any particular university, there is at present 
no way of avoiding duplication of services, or of seeing, that 
resources are concentrated on particular needs at, particular 
universities. | Naturally enough no university ever willingly 
abandons a chair or department once it has gained it:. yet to 
hand out funds to every university. in. perpetuity for every acti- 
vity it has ever taken on must.result in a serious waste of 


resources. From the national point of view it is absurdly uner>-..” 


nomical to run ten underdeveloped departments of mineralogy 
at ten different universities, or to have small scattered depart- 
ments of slavonic studies, when a far better service could be 
provided by two or three, Yet under the present system con- 
centration is almost impossible to achieve. 
What is the solution? Undoubtedly the secretariat of the 


University Grants Committee ought to be strengthened, and it. 


appears that this has been recognised very recently, and the 
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836 
steps which are also being taken to relieve the pressure on 
the members of the UGC by increasing the number of sub- 
committees dealing with special subjects will also assist matters. 
But there are obvious dangers in doing more than this on the 
official side, if university independence is to be maintained. If, 
however, the universities are right in rejecting anything which 
looks like an imposed policy, they will be just as wrong if they 
do not find some means, as an alternative, for taking the initia- 
tive themselves for formulating a policy and presenting it to the 
Government. The price of official restraint coupled with 
liberality on the Government side must be less separatism and 
closer cooperation on the side of the universities’ 

It is worth looking in this connection at the most recent 
developments in France. The system there, is as a whole, far 
too over-centralised to be tolerable to British stomachs, but 
there is one new and very interesting feature. In working out his 
policy the French Minister of Education is advised by a large 
and powerful consultative committee, consisting of university 
professors elected by the universities themselves, to whom the 
Minister refers all important questions on university affairs—the 
creation of new departments, the concentration of others, the 
need for changing the system of examinations, a raising of the 
level of entrance, or a general expansion of the tutorial system. 
The Committee is large enough to provide sub-committees for all 
the various faculties, so that the Minister can seek expert advice 
when he requires it, instead of appointing ad hoc committees, 
as has been done in this country. Having obtained the advice of 
the Consultative Committee the French Minister of Education 
then negotiates direct with the particular university concerned. 
The system is not perfect, but at least it provides food for 
thought. 

Yet, in spite of deficiencies and imefficiencies of the kind 
described, it would be grossly unfair to pay anything but whole- 
hearted tribute to the way in which the universities have tackled 
their post-war problems. Boldness, imagination and ambition 
are the hall-marks of almost all their plans. The heady wine of 
ample funds and public support has at times proved almost too 
intoxicating. Fired, for instance, by the example of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and abetted by the University Grants Committee, 
plans for halls of residence are in full swing and nearly every 
university aspires to double or treble the proportion of students 
who will be housed in colleges or halls. But when a university 
is already doubling or trebling its numbers of students x is 
extremely doubtful if it is possible to give this ambitious build- 
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ing programme so high a priority. The value of college life i, 
indeed very great, and with the present acute shortage of house; 
it is easy to sympathise with the universities’ desire to provide 
proper living accommodation for their students. But can the 
nation, at the present time, afford to provide its students with 
a standard of living well above what most of them are accus. 
tomed to? Including the interest charges on £30 million of 
capital development the nation will already be spending £145 
a year per student by 1952, excluding the sums paid in scholar. 
ships, or by the student himself. It well may be that Mr 
Dalton’s estimate that labour and materials will be available for 
only £20 million out of the £40 million programme will 

in most of the schemes for residential accommodation being 
shelved for another five years, for, if the worst comes to the 
worst, laboratories and lecture halls, libraries and refectories 
are even more essential. And if students cannot be wel 
housed it becomes even more important to provide them 
with good facilities for feeding and for social activities ; an 
extension of the students’ union buildings nearly always, there- 
fore, comes high on the list of priorities. Similarly the student 
who cannot retire to his college precincts or nearby lodgings 
needs somewhere to work by day. The increase in numbers 
means that most libraries are crowded out and _ that plans of 
extension are urgent. 

Yet, with all these things in short. supply, it is astonishing 
how much the universities have already been able to accom- 
plish. Empty houses and hotels have been snapped up to pro- 
vide hostels ; Ministry of Works temporary huts have been 
put on bombed sites to serve as new laboratories ; disused rooms 
are being brought back imto commission to take the overflow 
of lectures. And everywhere there is taik of new departments, of 
new ways of linking up degrees, of making the scientists less 
uncivilised and the arts students less unpractical. Perhaps one 
of the things which has helped most im the transitional period 
has been the atmosphere created by the ex-service student, his 
seriousness, his maturity, his desire to concentrate and his 
willingness to accept the necessary improvisations. University 
staffs are enthusiastic about him, and his successful adjustment 
from the camp to the campus has done much to convert the 
universities to the idea of conscription before rather than after 
the university period. 

It may have been necessary for the Chancellor to dangie a large 
financial carrot before the universities were prepared to start 


moving, but they are now proceeding at a very vigorous gallop. 


Punishment and Retormation 
(By a Correspondent) 


CENTURY ago, in March, 1847, the Government of the 
day announced the final abandonment of the policy of 
transporting convicted criminals out of Britain. By then the 
major stations to which convicts had been transported, mainly 
in Australia and the Norfolk Island, had been closed. A “ new 


model” prison at Pentonville, in London, had been built and. 


was ready for business. Accordingly, the Home. Secretary, Sir 
George Grey, gave the House of Comumions details of the Govern- 
ment’s new plans. They were, in outline, that the convicted 
man should be given a limited period of separate imprisonment, 


_twelve to eighteen months, in Pentonville, or elsewhere as facili- 
ties became available. That was to be followed by employment 
on public works, either in this country, or at Gibraltar or Ber- _ 
muda, and ultimately by exile or banishment for the remaining _ 
term of the original sentence. Additional points made by the 


Home Secretary were that steps would be taken to prevent “ the 
indiscriminate association of convicts,” that each would be given 
moral and religious instruction and industrial training, and that 
work would be organised by tasks accompanied by the offer of 


“ advantages, both immediate and prospective, to the industrious 
and well conducted.” The final despatch from the country was 
to be on an individual basis, with Governmental assistance and 
a portion of the earnings during imprisonment and on public 
works were to be applied in defraying the expenses of emigration. 
For juveniles, the prison sentence was intended to be reforms 
tive, not.penal. Females were not included in the emigration 
scheme... All these proposals have.a curiously modern rmg—i 
their principles, if not in their details—which adds to the de- 
pression that inevitably accompanies such a backward survey. 
Identical problems of crime and punishment, it seems, still face 
the authorities,.and the public. If the objectives of today are 
very much the same, has performance made really great strides 
forward? 

Such problems have a continuing urgency ; which is unfor- 
tunate. -Were they of intermittent urgency more attention and 
thought might be. paid to them on the occasions when they 
intrude themselves on general notice, As it is, it is possible for 
a Government to consider a Bill 10 reform Company Law of 
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ater social urgency than a Bill to reform Criminal Law, as 
though to a government that thinks of itself as progressive stocks 
god shares were more important than maldeveloped human lives. 
And when an innocent bystander is shot in a London street, 
gnention is focused, both by the police and the public, on the 

of apprehension of the criminal, not on the causes of the 
crime, It is too easy to forget that the first step in that murder 
gas taken some time ago, when the man who is the murderer 
frst crossed the invisible line that separates the normal man 
from the socially irresponsible. 

Imprisonment as a social implement suffers from a deep-seated 
gatradiction. Public opinion still expects two contrary things 
fom it. It expects that a criminal will be both punished and 
rformed ; and the process that punishes a man may not reform 
jim. Prisons as they are at present do punish. There must be 
feg—although there are no doubt a few—who prefer prison to 
teedom outside. But do prisons reform their occupants? Not 
ways. In 1943, the last year for which figures are available, 
417,216 men convicted of an indictable offence 11,547 were 
inown to have previous proved offences. The proportions 
mong women similarly convicted were not very different. 

The main discussion about punishment, as distinct from 
rdormation, revolves around the death sentence. Every man 
ys a strong instinct for retribution. Ninety-nine of any hun- 
hing ied men or women who saw a man killed in cold blood would 
om- ay of the murderer, “* let him be killed, too—now.” But com- 
pro- nonsense asserts that few murderers at the moment of their 
been 3% sie are influenced by the nature of the penalty they will suffer 
oms FE {caught and, equally, that most of them are never likely to 
flow TE ommit a similar crime again, even if they are not hanged to 
ts, of 
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one 
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mike certain that they will not repeat it. 

But reformation is a more tangled subject. It is easy to 
titk loosely, particularly over some crimes, such as sexual 
mimes. Some say that those are not crimes at all, that the man 





















, his “woman who commits them is mentally diseased and should be 
| his Wb nated, not punished. Others, notably legislators and judges, 
ersity [i vfuse to make any distinction in the punishments they inflict for 
mem Geach crimes and those inflicted for crimes against property. 
t the Tb Srual offences are crimes, for the state has the right to lay down 
after iode of personal behaviour for all its subjects—though the 
wundary of its jurisdiction may be disputed. But clearly 

large GR vat may reform an embezzler, such as imprisonment plus work 
Start: Gi aamale prison library, is not likely to reform a male homo- 
allop. @iewal. And it is probably true that some criminals can never 

» Be kreformed at all, by any method. 

Lord Templewood, in the first annual lecture he gave at Cam- 
midge last January to the University’s Department of Criminal 
kience and which has since been published,* used one quota- 
‘mfrom William Blake to illustrate the problem that faces those 

‘ tsponsible for prisoners. Their task was, he said, “ the 
{rious _ sehterensuontisisilcatesinin tenselbnilleceliiip leap tainiiildienihiies Daren 
y was it ee and Punishenent.” 26 pp. Published by Stevens and Sons, 
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study of the minute particulars.” Nothing could be more true. 

At the moment, the country is waiting for the new Criminal 
Justice Bill, and the discussion that will accompany its appear- 
ance. But there are many questions that can be debated, and 
some things that can be done, that need no new statute. One 
major question is whether the authorities are making the best 
use of all that was learnt in the classification of men’s minds and 
characteristics by Service authorities during the war. Sir Ronald 
Adam, Adjutant-General to the Army during that period, in a 
recent broadcast doubted if that were the case. 

All three Service authorities in the war were faced with two 
problems, fitting men to tasks they could successfully perform 
and building them up again when the strain inherent in the task 
had broken them down. About ten per cent of the population 
are dull, backward and mentally defective people. About 0.5 
per cent of the industrial population (or the Services, for the 
rates are about the same), will, in any one year, leave their 
employment because some psychiatric defect prevents them 
from adjusting themselves satisfactorily to a normal job (and, of 
course, this psychiatric defect may exist whatever the level of the 
intelligence). It is from these groups, largely but. by no means 
exclusively, that criminals come. If it is possible to identify 
in each convicted man or woman the major failing in mind and 
character that led to crime, it is equally possible then to deter- 
mine what particular line of treatment is most likely to reform 
them. In a few cases minds. can be readjusted to face circum- 
stances. In the majority it will involve adjusting circumstances 
to minds. In either case, the result should be a reduction in the 
number of people in what are called the criminal classes. Few 
would claim that the country’s present penal system now is, 
systematically, doing anything of the kind. 

Wartime experience shows that it is. possible to devise tests, 
both general and individual, that will determine the mental level 
and major characteristics of an individual and that such tests 
can be simple and speedy in application. Army psychiatrists 
worked out tests to determine in advance whether a man was 
likely to make a good paratrooper or not. They graded prospec- 
tive trainees into four grades in accordance with their predic- 
tions of who would fail and who would not. Of those they 
placed in the first grade, those least likely to fail, only 3 per 
cent failed. Of those they placed in the lowest grade, 46 per 
cent failed. All these men, of course, were volunteers, anxious 
to succeed, men who had convinced their officers that they were 
at least worth trying, and who submitted themselves willingly 
to being tested, so that the results are not directly applicable to 
the problem of classifying prisoners. But equally they are not 
wholly irrelevant. A second lesson is that it is comparatively 
easy to train men and women to carry out these screening tests; 
in the Navy, for instance, they were all carried out by members 
of the WRNS. Thirdly, the cause of mental collapse in many 
cases was that the individual was unable to cope with the cir- 


cumstances in which he found himself. Transfer a backward|_ 
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man from the mental complications of an armoured unit to the 
comparative peace of an unarmed Pioneer battalion and he 
ceased to be a poor soldier with a bad conduct sheet and became 
instead a happy and hardworking man working ata task he now 
found within his capacity. 

Such tests cannot be completely accurate. That has never 
been claimed for them, Nor can the tests used in the Services 
be applied to the classification of convicts without change. Nor 
can the circumstances of their application in civil life be on all 
fours with those imposed as part of the routine of compulsory 
service, yet it is worth while pointing out that the Service tests 
were devised and developed during the war because they were 
found to be needed. They dealt with ten times as many men 
and women as a civil counterpart would be required to under- 
take, they needed a comparatively small staff (in the three Ser- 
vices there were in all only 95 psychiatrists with some 1,000 
non-technical assistants) and in the end they satisfied the Service 
authorities, not notoriously adventurous in this field, that they 
produced useful and reliable results. 

At the moment, whether any judge, magistrate or prison offi- 
cial has any picture of the mental qualities of the men and women 
he hopes in the end will be reformed by his efforts is largely a 
matter of chance. Some magistrates (mostly stipendiary magi- 
strates, because of their greater experience) remand an accused 
person for a medical report. _ A judge may similarly have a 
medical report before him when he thinks over the sentence to 
be imposed, but too often the evidence of psychiatrists is used 
by the defence to enable a man to escape punishment, not to 
determine the nature of the punishment or reformatory treat- 
ment. After conviction, the die is cast. No sooner is the trial con- 
cluded than the form of punishment is settled. Probation, 
Borstal, imprisonment, penal servitude, none of them are inter- 
changeable thereafter. Many prison officials are greater priso- 
ners of their existing tradition and technique than the men they 
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The honeymoon atmosphere of last year’s Labour Party 
Conference at Bournemouth and the pre-election atmosphere of 
the 1945 Blackpool Conference gave place to a much more sober 
and serious mood at Margate. There were fewer slogans and 
less tub. thumping, both from the platform and the floor, than 
at ary previous conference. 

It is abundantly clear that two years in office, coinciding with 
a deepening economic crisis, have brought the Labour Party 
to realise that it is easier to preach Socialism than to practise 
it. From the Cabinet Ministers came repeated warnings to the 
Conference that the Government already have quite enough on 
their plate, and appeals not to press for more measures of 
Socialism and nationalisation, or, as Mr Morrison put it, “not to 
rock the boat.” 

Three major issues of principle emerged during the course 
of the debates. First, the delegates were told more than once, 
ahd in no uncertain terms, that it was not the function of the 
Labour Party Conference to give the Government its marching 
orders. This is obviously sound common sense—the Govern- 
ment must govern. in the interests of the whole. community and 
not under pressure from one section of the electorate, however 
powerful. But it is one of those truths that the rank and file 
do not like to hear. This was one of the reasons why the ex- 
ecutive was twice defeated, first by a narrow majority on a 
resolution calling for the immediate’abolition of the tied cottage, 
and later by an overwhelming majority on a demand for the 
immediate introduction of equal pay. in Government establish- 
ments. In both cases the delegates clearly wanted to assert their 
right to tell the Government what to do, and in both cases, 
although the Government accepted the principle, it objected to 
the introduction of the word “immediately.” As Mr Aneurin 
Bevan put it: “the Conference should decide on principles, but 
must leave it to the Government to decide on priorities.” 

The second point was raised by Mr Morrison who 
gave an éffective and pointed answer to Mr Shinwell’s “ tinker’s 
cuss.” As Mr Morrisen pointed out, if the Party wants to win 
the next election it must retain the support of the middle class, 
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guard. More importance is attached to a central register of 
physical finger-prints than to a central register of the intelligence 
and mental characteristics of those convicted, és 

Any reform, it is suggested, should take into consideration 
two of the main conclusions that emerged from the experiences 
of the war. One is that before an attempt to treat a man js 
undertaken, a simple survey of his mind and character should 
be made—that must precede sentence. The other is that the 
impulse to crime springs from more than one source and, there. 
fore, the removal of that impulse must follow more than one 
line (and, as a corollary to that, it must be accepted as. true that 
some psychopaths cannot be reformed and public opinion myst 
make up its mind whether these misfits should be permantly 
segregated or whether the public should be left to take the risk 
of what they may do when at liberty), Finally, there is nothing 
inconsistent between punishment and these preliminaries 4 
reformation. 

Admittedly there are difficulties in the way-of putting these 
proposals into operation, from public suspicion of the doctors 
interested in the human mind to a shortage of buildings and staff 
for the proper classification of prisoners, Again, too: many 
judges and magistrates see the end of their function in ‘the 
moment when they pronounce sentence. Too many officials 
regard the convicted man as a problem that has already defeated 
them, as a man who can never be normal again. Behind it all 
is that confusion between punishment and reformation, A hun- 
dred years ago they saw the distinction but expected that it would 
need a very long sentence in which both to punish and reform 
aman. ‘Today it seems as though public opinion has cut down 
both the period of punishment and the opportunity for reform, 
Perhaps it is that none of us like to think that our minds can be 
graded. It is preferable to believe all men capable of all things 
and to say, at the sight of a criminal, “ There, but for the Grace 
of God—.” That is too easy a way to avoid responsibility. 


THE WEEK 


and Shinwellism, which has many supporters among the trade 
unions, is an obstacle to the whole Party and to the Government 
in its efforts to rally the nation in a drive for more production, 

Thirdly, there is the question of the tempo of legislation, The 
Prime Minister was very definite in stating that neither the parlia- 
mentary nor the administrative machine could carry any further 
load, and he implied that some shedding may have to be done. 
In other words, the need to put first things first—or at least to 
put some things second—has, somewhat late in the day, been 
accepted. 

* * * 


Lack of Unity 


Nobody could have any doubt about what constituted first 
things after the economic debate on Wednesday. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had his song in the heart at last 
year’s Conference, this year came with the solemnity of a funeral 
dirge. The over-riding priority, he said, must be given to efforts 
to close the gap between imports and exports, and to increase 
production so that it should not be necessary to seek another loan, 
even if it means seduéed imports aiid postponement of higher living 
standards. The trade unions might express themselves strongly 
on the subject of austerity—the “Crippsian Stygian gloom ~ 4s 
one delegate put it—but there was no doubt in the minds of the 
delegates, trails union or about the need for stimulating 
production and getting the facts over to the man and woman in 
the workshops. 

It is clear, however, that Labour is still divided on the means 
of achieving this objective. critics of the Government who 
spoke in the economic and manpower debate, led by a tio from 
the “ Keep Left” group, urged for more drastic measures of con 
trol and planning, especially to bring about a better distribunon 
of manpower. Some even went so far as to urge more direction 
of labour and the absolute restriction of entry into less essential 
i ies. Against this minority must be put the decisive re- 
jection by the executive of a resolution calling on the Government 
to formulate a ific wages policy—which was indeed only to be 


expected in a Conference where the trade union predominates. 
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yep towards a more conscious control over wages was, however, 
a by the acceptance of the miners’ resolution urging the 
nt to improve wages and conditions in under-manned 
industries as a means of increasing recruitment. The miners, of 
qurse, can quote the example of their own industry in this 


. ; 
he cleavage in Labour was best illusttated by the attitudes 
4 Mr Morrison and of Mr Deakin of the Tritiepott Workers’ 
Union. Mr Morrison might call for an end to seéctionalism and a 
“sense of positive responsibility.”’ Mr Deakin replied with a flat 
efusal to countenance any policy which might upset the preroga- 
ives won by individual trade unions. The question cf providing 
jeentives 10 higher output is, he said, entirely the responsibility 
ihe trade unions, Mr Deakin, moreove? neither endorsed nor 
q@mmented on Mr Morrison’s reference to unofficial strikes as 
*sbotage ” of the national effort. Surely the leader of a trade 
gion in which the great majority of post-war unofficial strikes 
jnve taken place might reasonably have been expected to make 
sme statement. 
. x * * 


their Lordships in Hairshirts 


“Tf the Government cling to their decision to end the session 
in mother two months’ time, something very drastic will have 
w be done to the time-honoured habits of the House of Lords. 
for with their present custom of sitting four days a week and 
ming before dinner, no power on earth can drag them through 
heir programme before the end of July. And since their Lord- 
sips control their own procedure, no Labour Government can 
the “guillotine” upon them, It is clear, therefore, that 
= their parliamentary week must be made longer or the peers 
will have to reassemble after dinner or—horror of horrors—they 
wil have to inflict upon themselves both these forms of penance. 
This will be a double martyrdom for those who in any cas¢ 
‘yew the Bills as the work of the devil in Socialist’s clothing. 

There is, however, an even worse problem than fasting in a 
airshirt, which the peers are public-minded enough to undergo 
naspirit of noblesse oblige. It is the practical problem of 
manning the Government benches with a team which is even 
smiccompetent to deal with the mass of detailed work coming 
before it. I: is just possible for the present Labour peers to cover 
the general debates, where questions are not too searching, and 
the reading of a departmental brief can sound at least partially 
wovincing. But these hand-to-mouth methods will not do for 

| committee work on Bills of the difficulty and importance of the 
Transport and Town and Country Planning Bills, which are now 
beng considered in the Upper House. On the Transport Bill 
done there are 200 Government and 90 Opposition amendments 
down for discussion, and the treatment of this Bill in the House 
a Commons makes it imperative that these amendments should 
i thrashed out thoroughly by the Lords. But how can the 
'piesent number of Labour peers cover ihe normal business of 
the House of Lords and devote the days of work necessary to 
flowing and defending the Transport, Town and Country 
Vanning, Statistics of Trade, Agriculture, Electricity, Industrial 
Otganisation and a bevy of minor Bills in the next two months? 
k was disturbing enough to see Lord Pakenham, who has work 
tough for several Ministers in Germany, having to take a lead- 
a in the second reading of the Transport Bill, but doubling 
d this sort will now happen a dozen times. 

One solution is to create more Labour peers: prejudice against 
it Upper House is waning as it becomes more and more obvious 
hat the Lords are performing an important legislative role. But 
he present situation gives yet another proof chat the Government 
fad: not thought out the consequences of their programme even 
wihin the limited sphere of the parliamentary time-table. 


* * * 


‘Greece and its Neighbours 


The report on the Greek frontier situation presented to the 
Seutity Council by the Uno Commission after three months’ 
‘Wk Was, as expected, accompanied by “ reservations” by the 
Soviet and Polish delegates so far-reaching as tq deprive it of any 
‘alvalue. The refusal of the Albanian, Jugoslav and Bulgarian 
a ts to co-operate with the subsidiary commission, ap- 
Mited to watch conditions on the frontier until the Council takgs 
*&eision on the , does not promise well for future attempts 
_* deal with disputes between countries in the “ Anglo- 
*ton” and “ eastern” spheres. Nine out of the eleven investi- 
Wis ate in no doubt that Jugoslavia was primarily to blame for 

euesrille warfare in anaies with Albania ae 
i) Ma less degree. But they also recognise as co: it 
“Ss disturbed political and econemic conditions under the 
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present Greek regime, not least’ the persecution of minorities, 
Apart from the proposal that a watch should be kept on the 
frontiers for @ couple of years, the most important rec: 

tion is that the Security Council should’ consider it a threat to 
peace if any Balkan state supports armed bands ‘infringitig the 
frontiers of another state. It will be interesting to see what the 
Security Council thinks of this. ne 

The frontier’ situation is lamentable but hardly surprising. It 
has been long known that all three northern countries have  terri- 
torial ambitions at the expense of Greece, as well as syttpathy for 
the Communist tebels. Mr Dimitrov, the former Secretary of 
the Comintern anJ present Bulgarian Premier, has ‘several times 
declared, ‘since the signing of the peace treaty, that his country 
has not abandoned its claim to the Thracian coast. “Jugoslavia 
has not officially claimed Greek territory, but many speeches 
made during the last two years by prominent figures in the 
federal republic of Macedonia have stressed the need to liberate 
the oppressed Slavs of “Aigean Macedonia” from the Greek 
yoke, ‘These speeches could hardly have been made if they had 
been strongly disapproved by Marshal ‘Tito’s government. As 
for Alban.a, it is always willing to start & propaganda drive on 
the Albanian character of Epirus. 

The Truman Doctrine has had a temporary stabilising effect. 
With Washington in its present mood it would obviously be un- 
wise of Greece’s neighbours to attempt violent action. Bur the 
north Balkan governments count on the unpopularity of the present 
Greek right-wing government and on the wastage of the American 
loan by’ corruption and incompetence in Athens. They also doubt 
the determination of Congress to maintain for long 2 policy of 
intervention in the eastern Mediterranean. It is also probable 
that the Soviet Government still hope that the Greek Communists 
will attain power when British troops are withdrawn. Only if it is 
definitely proved that the Greek Right will stay in power, will 
they be prepared to give complete backing to the territorial claims 
of their Balkan allies. Thus everything depends on the ability 
of the Greek Government to create public order and democratic 
conditions: British responsibility is here very heavy. 


x * * 


Power and the Pay Packet 


It is rare for a British Foreign Secretary to explain the relation 
between power politics and the pay packet. Mr Bevin’s venture 
into this new field of exposition during the Foreign Affairs Debate 
a fortnight ago has provoked a fresh challenge from the “ rebels ” 
during the Margate discussions. What Mr Bevin said, inter alia, 
was this: “The British interests in the Middle East contribute 
substantially not only to the prosperity of the le there, but 
also to the wage packets of the workers in this country.” To 
which the left-wing advocates of small-power politics for Britain 
reply that the cost of maintaining and defending British interests 
in the Middle East, both direct and indirect, in money and man- 
power, outweighs any benefits the working-man may be receiving. 
A public debate on this theme will do British prestige in the 
Middle East little good, and one may take leave to doubt whether 
either party to it has calculated the figures and the imponderables 
which would justify a dogmatic judgment, Have they remembered, 
for example, that debts incurred for military expenditure in the 
Middle East are not necessarily convertible into dollars after 
July rsth? 

It is not just a matter of the difference between buying oil with 
sterling and buying it with dollars. The Middle East today is 
Gisputed territory because it is the one area of the world control 
of which can immediately affect the balance of power between the 
Big Three. On this the critics would surely agree with 
Mr Bevin. Likewise, Mr Bevin would hardly challenge 
his critics’ view of the desirable ultimate aim—a regime for the 
Middle East which, with due regard to the well-being and freedom 
of its component nations, would’ give security and free access to 
the major Powers within the framework of the United Nations. 
But the problem for British foreign policy, there as in other 
regions, is to provide for the interim period which must pass 
until such a regime—dependent on factors outside the Middle 
East—can be achieved. 

Britain does not seck exclusive rights in Middle Eastern oil, 
but no way has yet been found of making a regional source of 
wealth open simultaneously to the Soviet system and to the rest 
of the world, Experience shows that areas or installations which 
come under Soviet control are thereafter closed to the rest of 
the world. From the Soviet side it is argued that the free capitalist 
or semi-capitalist system likewise denies access to the closed 
socialist economy. It is the resulting lack of reciprocity in world 
dealings which makes Mr Bevin’s problem. Britain cannot afford 
to be shut out of the Middle East as she has been shut out of 
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Rumania or Eastern Germany, and cannot be sure, if she liquidates 
her military establishments there, that this will not happen. The 
question is, therefore, whether to take the risk of yielding to 
nationalist pressure and decisively weakening British military 
positions in the Middle East at this stage, or to hold on a little 
longer in the hope of a wider settlement. Few even of his critics 
would press the former course on Mr Bevin, What is suggested 
is that Britain should state its “determination to reduce these 
commitments and put forward constructive proposals for filling 
the vacuum which is bound to be created.” 

It all comes down to this, therefore, that instead of offering 
an alternative interim policy, the critics simply restate the ulti- 
mate aim, on.which there js little disagreement. This is a frivolous 
proceeding which causes outsiders to wonder what all the fuss 
is about. The rest of the anti-Bevin case is an array of arguments 
which, with others that are revelant, have certainly been worked 
over again and again by the Cabinet and its advisers. The diffi- 
culty of steering a course between nationalism, social maladjust- 
ment and Islamic reaction to westernisation on the one hand, and 
Britain’s economic necessities on the other, is clear to all. 

* * *x 


Mr Horner’s Left Hand 


Mr Arthur Horner is something. of a paradox. He is an 
extremely able leader ; he has earned the country’s gratitude by 
his success in inspiring the miners’ community with a sense of 
responsibility, pride and constructive ambition ; he works hand 
in hand and effectively with the Coal Board ; he is, in fact, almost 
an unofficial Minister of Fuel and Power—and often produces 
the impression that but for his party attachment a way would be 
found to make that position official, to the noticeable improvement 
of the Cabinet. But he combines with these achievements and 
this position a quality of irresponsible bull-headedness, a daemonic 
gift for blackmail and sabotage, quite worthy of his luckless pre- 
decessor in office, A. J. Cook. It is unlikely that Mr Horner 
often thinks of A. J. Cook ; it is more probable that his thoughts 
travel enviously across the Atlanti¢ to dwell on Mr John L. 
Lewis. 

Qualities such as sabotage and bull-headedness are much more 
profitable on the upswing of the boom than in the trough of 4 
slump. But their essence remains the same. Only three weeks 
ago Mr Horner was ordering the Prime Minister, in the peremptory 
tones of a latter-day Turpin, to see to it that before the end of the 
year the miners had a new wage agreement giving them the highest 
pay of any major industry ; this week, in the course of his state- 
ment on Communist policy, he calls for a discriminating exemption 
of these higher earnings from income tax, together with such 
other emergency measures, for the public at-large, as making the 
issue of ration books to able bodied persons contingent on the 
performance of work (a further dose of fiscal equalitarianism which 
would make a Russian Commissar or People’s Artist scream with 
personal apprehension) and—a beautifully Muscovite, an even- 
more-than Hitlerian touch—the total prohibition of emigration for 
the next three years. 

There is some use in the flying of even the most 
famtastic kites; there is good clean fun in even the most 
raucously irrespons.ble Hyde Park oratory and its printed counter- 
parts ; and one of the joys of belonging to a party which has no 
hopes of office is precisely the absence of those inhibitions, in the 
drafting of manifestos, which harass those whose party pro- 
grammes may within a measurable time,-have to stand the test 
of action. But the price of responsible co-operation in the 
conduct of a vitally important going concern such as the British 
coalmining industry is the renunciation of such joys as_ these. 
Fortunately this seems to be appreciated by some of Mr Horner’s 
colleagues, for a special meeting of the National Union of Mine- 
workers has been summoned to consider his statement. He 
appears to have spoken without the book. 

* * x 


The Bankside Decision 


It is rather surprising that the Government has stuck to 
its intention to erect a new power station at Bankside, for opposi- 
tion to the scheme has been weighty, learned and _ influential. 
Hardly a voice has been raised in support of Mr Silkin, and his 
belief that “this House as a whole—and I am convinced that 
the country as a whole—are in favour of this decision,” remains 
without supporting evidence, The local authorities concerned, 
all of whom strongly oppose the project, are the last people to 
sacrifice the urgent practical need for electricity to some abstruse 
theory of aesthetics. Nor, for that matter, is Mr Silkin the man 
to commit the opposite mistake. Moreover, whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the issue, this is a bad start to the Minister’s 
intentions of planning by agreement, 
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This is not to say that the merits of the case lie wholly with 
the objectors. Mr Silkin’s defence in the debate on the ; 
tide adjournment was inexplicably lame; but he got near the 
crux of the matter when he asked ‘s 

Why is a building which is not injurious or @ nuisance in any 

way inappropriate or incongruous in any area? 

Why indeed?—granted those conditions, The Minister wen 
on to argue that the old attitude of segregating all industry ag 
being nasty and unpleasant was false ; with proper design and 
control, a power station could quite satisfactorily be put next 
door to a block of flats. The theory is all right; but will it 
work? In the first place, compliance with the conditions neces. 
sary to preserve amenity is difficult and costly. The requirement 
that the Bankside power station should use oil in place of coaj 
involves an extra annual cost of £400,000 or £500,000, and even 
so sulphur fumes may spoil the neighbourhood and the fabric 
of St. Paul’s—a point that Mr Silkin has promised to examine 
further. In the second place, public taste—whether rational or 
not—does not relish the idea of residences and offices being built 
around a power station. Accommodation of all sorts is desper- 
ately short in central London ; and the rebuilding of the south 
bank is the golden opportunity to redress the balance—though 
it is true that there is much more opportunity for replanning 
above Blackfriars Bridge than below it. It might take 30 or 50 or 
more years to complete the reconstruction ; but the purpose of 
having a Ministry of Town and Country Planning is to Jook 
that far ahead. Who can feel confident that this grand conception 
will now survive? 

On balance, the site must be adjudged a bad one. Its one 
possible justification would be that so many power stations are 
necessary in London that its use is indispensable. If this can 
be proven, the Bankside project must be permitted ; but it has 
not been proven—only hinted at. Nor has sufficient attention 
been paid—at least in public—to the possibility that the genera- 
tion of electricity, when it is nationalised, will be still further 
concentrated in large stations of maximum efficiency. 


a * * 


London’s Future 


While the fight over Bankside and St. Paul’s holds the public 
attention, plans are developing for the future shape of the whole 
London region. London is so vast, so intractable, and so slippery 
an octopus as to threaten to elude the planner’s neat grasps. 
Already, following its wartime decline, the population of the area 
covered by Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s Greater London Plan has 
reached its desired maximum; soon there will again be surplus 
population in the County of London as well as in the outer areas, 

All concerned—Mr Silkin, Sir Patrick, the co-ordinating com- 
mittee of Government departments, the advisory committee of 
local authorities—are agreed that over a million persons should 
somehow be moved out from the central areas. It is on the ques- 
tion of how far out they should go that differences have emerged, 
Sir Patrick taking the boldest view and the local authorities bei 
the most inert. Mr Silkin, in a memorandum,* has now pl 
for a middle course. There is strong and understandable pressure 
from overcrowded London councils to build on the nearest open 
land available—which means of course the projected green 
The Minister has now decided that the expansion of population 
in the Green Belt ring—part of which will be by way of quasi- 

GREATER LONDON. SUMMARY OF THE GOVERNMENT'S 


POPULATION PROPOSALS 
(Planned Decentralisation and Sporadic Infilling) 
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[Norr.—This figure of 1,068,640 compares with a total decentralisation of 1,267,000 pro 
yond Sa come London Plan (1,033,000 by planned decentralisation + 254,000 by 
ic fi . 
ee eee 198,000 will be met partly in Essex and Middlesex and partly 
at present under tion, 4 
* Figures ieoneagiets. Decisions on South Essex and West Middlesex pending. 





8 Gecenie London Pie. Mormons by the Ministry of Tom 
and Country Planning on Advisory Commuttee 
Lendon Regional Planning. HMSO” ls. 6d. 
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; ome 
This again may be wise ; but the degree of overcrowding which 
now pervades the whole region makes it a matter of urgency for 
Mr Silkin to establish some well-sited new towns at 30-50 miles 
ynd further from the centre of London. 


* * 


One Army or Three? 


‘After long, and, no doubt, difficult discussions within the 
Cabinet the British Government are understood to have given 
the Viceroy a free hand to make arrangements for a -partition 
of India if, as he expects, it turns out next week that all Ppossi- 
bility of maintaining the unity of India has now disappeared. 
Attention is now already concentrated on the problems 
of dividing a complex State structure without — utterly 
wrecking it. Among these problems none is more difficult 
@ more liable to mvolve great dangers for all concerned than 


the share-out of the Indian Army, Among many British officers 


who have served in the Indian Army, or been closely associated 
with it, there is dismay at the prospect—the quite non-political 
disappointment of the technician who sees a mechanism he has 
proudly constructed being scrapped by reckless and inexperienced 
hands. One military commentator has likened the process to 
miking “two watches out of ove clock” and spoken of the 
Indian Army’s tradition being “destroyed to make a politicians’ 


“Tt will indeed be a most difficult task to sort our Moslems 
from the rest in the Indian Army and form two new armies 
eee with staffs and technical services for each of the two 

successor states. At present Moslem officers are reckoned 
® form 23.7. per cent and Moslem other ranks at 33.8 per cent 
othe total ; they would provide good fighting men for the new 
mies, but they would be notably weak in the tecunical arms, 
ia which the Hindus, owing to their higher educational standards, 


have a heavy preponderance. The military supply industries 
mee be mainly within Hindustan on the present location 


industry. On the other hand, Pakistan would have India’s most 
tiinerable external frontier to defend and for this purpose would 
teed to be more heavily armed than Hindustan, unless both could 
ee on a system of contingents for the general defence of India. 

would depend on whether Hindustan and the two 
thought of war against each other as a contingency to 





which military preparations should be directed, or whether their 


at would be om the basis of permanent alliance for joint 

If the latter, then there could still be an overall plan 
lor the three armies in accordance with which the sorting-out and 

could be undertaken and carried out. 

‘The process will in any case be very difficult administratively, 
but if partition is to be adopted politically, the dividing of the 
my musi be taken in hand too and treated as a major task of 
mprovisation in war-time style. Operation Tridem can sull be 
‘successful finale for the British commander in India. 


a * * 


Burma and the Commonwealth 


_ The convention of the Burmese Anti-Fascist People’s Inde- 
side League (AFPIL), which won an overwhelming 
ity of the seats in the recently elected Constituent Assembly, 
busy drafting a constitution for Burma, It is Still 
ect to revision, but as AFPIL has the.power to pass through 
t Assembly whatever it decides, its party convention may be 
Ngatded as in effect the constitution-making body... The: wei 
if so far is reported to be in favour of sovereign indepen- 
; as against Dominion status. This was only to 
ected and need cause no dismay in this country, if the 
imiese ‘attitude is properly understood. Dominion status is 2 
meats of expressing @ special attachment to Britain by peoples of 
S | 
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British, or at any rate European, origin who have formed. new 
nations by overseas emigration ; it is not necessarily suitable for 
an Asiatic people which was conquered by British armies during 
the last century and cannot feel emancipated until it has formally 
complete independence. Dominion status inevitably appears to 

rfmese as something less than i , and in an: ardent 
nationalist atmosphere the advocates of full independence must 
have the political advantage over those who seem to compromise 
on such a vital issue. 

This does not imply a Burmese hostility towards Britain or 
affect the prospects of special Anglo-Burmese economic and 
strategic links in the future. Not only is there a recognition 
among AFPIL leaders of the benefits to be derived from main- 
taining established economic connections, but there is also a most 
valuable heritage of goodwill in happy contrast to the bitter 
feelings of the post-war era in Indo-China and Indonesia. It 
must, nevertheless, be pointed out that there is in this country a 
widespread disposition to make Burma a test case of the policy 
of “ quitting.” ‘The campaign in Burma was the greatest military 
effort ever made by Britain with British troops in Asia; and it 
imposed peculiar hardships on those who took part in it ; many 
of them to-day find it hard to understand what has been gained 
by so much valour and devotion. A soldier’s comment in strike- 
bound Rangoon, “Why didn’t we leave these people to the 
Japs? ” expressed a mood which might become more vocal if the 
British Government in the coming months are unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement with Aung San’s Burma. 

In its domestic aspects the most striking features of the con- 
stttutional drafts are a scheme of federation to provide for the 
non-Burmese border peoples of Burma and phrases indicating 
full Socialism as the goal of state policy with a necessary inter- 
mediate stage of private enterprise.. Aung San, with one eye on 
the formidable Communist opposition, is anxious not to be 
outflanked. on the left, at least. verbally; the formula of 
“ Socialism, but not yet,” is therefore, it seems, to be written 
into the constitution, 


* ® a 
Food for Europe—1948 


The prospects of bigger British rations have aever been very 
bright and recent official utterances about cuts in food imports 
because of the serious state of the British balance of payments 
have confirmed the often expressed fear that aust rations are 
here for some time to come. It was natural th that Mr 
Clinton Anderson’s warning to the International Emergency Food 
Council failed to cause any reaction in this country. The 
Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture ex- 
plained that unless “ every precaution is taken against the dissipa- 
tion of indigenously produced food supplies from the coming 
harvest, the ‘world may be confronted a year ffom now with a 
food problem more difficult than at present.” 

Compared with the achievements of industry, the recovery of 
European agriculture from the -devastations of war has been 
slow. Certain crops have reached or exceeded their pre-war 
level, but the staple commodities such as grain, meat and dairy 
produce afe still well below it. This applies even more to 
eastern Europe than to the western states. In certain countries, 
particularly Germany and Italy, undoubtedly quite a large pro- 
portion of ‘the food produced fails to reach the market. But 
even if all the supplies were properly marketed, the food shortage 
would still be serious. World stocks are at the moment low, 
and although some grain crops are expected to reach record—or 
near record—proportions, European supplies are stilt estimated 
to be under the pre-war average. In 1946 European wheat 
production’ was 20 per cent below the 1935-39 average, rye 32 
per cent below, oats 23 per cent below, barley 16 per cent below 
and maize 43 per cent below, while cattle numbers showed a 
decline of 10 per cent. For America, which in all these com- 
modities save rye showed substantial increases in production over 
the pre-war level, to warn starving Europe not to waste food 
would seem almost comic, were the subject not so serious, Admit- 
tedly there is a black marker in food in Europe, and it would 
certainly be helpful to check it, but the only way to do this now 
would be to increase available supplies. ee 

The conference suggested by Mr Andersori to be attended ‘by 
Ministers of Food and Agriculture is unlikely to help the Situa- 
tion materially. Clearly what is necessary is either increased 
food supplies—and a conference cannot help in that—or the 

ision of an adequate international food allocation system. 
This is paemerie it would not work without the "ap ands 
of : here ~! 


food- a If ihe United States itself agreed to oe 
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sacrifice, it would ‘do more 10 gain the moral leadérship of the 
world than by issuing stern warnings or kindly advice. 


* * * 


The Proof of the Pudding 


The statistical shindy which has raged in both Houses of 
Parliament, but particularly in the Lords, since Dr. Franklin 
Bicknell published his arresting assertion that England waz “ dying 
of starvation,” leaves the impression that both defenders and 
attackers of the Government's. position, but particularly the latrer, 
were more concerned with the manipulation of figures than with 
the realities for which these figures stand. What emerges from 
the blast and counterblast of calorie estimates is the existence, con- 
cealed under the apparent equality of the rationing scheme, of a 
new. “ submerged tenth” in matters of diet. Their plight is not 
now wholly or even mainly due to poverty, but depends on family 
circumstance and the accidents of restaurant and. canteen con- 
venience. In a family unit, there may be small children needing 
nowhere near the adult’s needs of calories, but entitled to that 
amount (or very nearly) and to supplementary milk and other 
things, as well; older children getting school milk and school 
meals ; and a breadwinner lunching at a canteen several days a 
week. The housewife in these households may technically get 
only 2,100 calories a day, but in fact the family pool gives her an 
ample margin. But at the other extreme, down among the sub- 
merged tenth, is the family unit consisting of man and wife alone, 
having no access to canteens or restaurants ; or, worse still, of a 
couple similarly cut off from extra facilities and with three or four 
ravenous adolescents, beyond school age and its attendant 
privileges. In this last case the housewife puts into the pool, 
instead of taking from it ; and probably does come genuinely near 
to serious malnutrition. 

Which is representative? There is no means of knowing. One 
can only judge of the extent to which the national health is being 
impaired by lack of calories (or, on the contrary, improved by 
the strategic concentration both, of calories and of “ protector ” 
elements where they are most needed) by examining the evidence 
of the national health—the proof, so to speak, of the pudding. In 
countries where the word “starvation” can be seriously used— 
say, Holland in 1945 or Germany to-day—the results appear in 
rocketing tuberculosis figures, in doubled and trebled infant mor- 
tality, in a frequently fatal outcome to ordinary infectious diseases. 
To-day in England infantile and maternal mortality stand at their 
lowest recorded figures ; the tuberculosis death rate is low and 
falling ; no epidemics, fatal or otherwise, mar the statistical picture 
of a nation healthier than ever before. A certain listlessness, a 
certain lack-lustre appearance, may be the legacy of nearly eight 
years’ strain, or the symptoms, too. subtle for statistical evaluation, 
of a dietary lack ; but evidently England is starving to death, if 
at all, only in a strictly Pickwickian sense. 


® * * 
How Are You ? 


Statistics of infant and maternal mortality and of the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis may be convenient indications of whether 
a country is starving or not. But they are inadequate in deter- 
mining the general state of its population’s health. Nor, indeed, 
is there any single source of information on this question. Health 
insurance returns do not cover even the whole working popula- 
tion, and they exclude illnesses lasting three days or less and 
those mot causing incapacity for work. Notifiable diseases, of 
which statistics are available, cover only 1 in 500 of all adult 
illnesses.. In these days, when mothers and children, and persons 
suffering from well-defined diseases such as tuberculosis, are given 
priority in food, it is perfectly. possible for an improvement in 
certain vital statistics to be accompanied by a decline in the health 
of non-priority classes. 

This lack of information about the general incidence of all 
illness, severe and mild, is gradually being made good. In the 
Ministry of Health’s report for the year ended March 31, 1946 
(Cmd 7119), which was published last week, the Chief Medical 
Officer described some of the means by which this was being done. 
It is first of all essential that all notifications of diseases and deaths 
should be based on a standard classification, and the Medical 
Research Council has prepared a coded classification of diseases 
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and the indicated causes of it. Fourthly, there is the mon 
survey of the departures from normal health 


) rienced by 
random samples of the whole civilian tion eer 16 hia 
age, which is undertaken by the Social Survey. 

To the man-in-the-street it is this last method which will make 
the greatest appeal. The hospitals’ records are not likely to cover 
him at all, for their cases are selected. But in the Health Index 
of the Social Survey he will see represented, not only the serious 
illnesses he may have suffered, but all his minor complaj 
including the common cold, whether they incapacitated him from 
work or not. Even “It’s my neérves, doctor,” will be faithfully 
tabulated. An account of the surveys undertaken up to December 
1945, has now been made public, and it is clear that they will be 
a valuable means of ascertaining the amount of sickness at 
The period covered so far is too short for any comparisons to be 
made about the general state of the public health, but some useful 
facts have emerged: for instance, the difference in sickness rates 
between town and country, between different regions and between 
different occupations. A national health service, whose statutory 
obligation is the promotion of health, will not only be able, with 
the help of this survey, to adjust itself to. where needs are greatest ; 
it should also have its success tested by this record of all 
departures from normal health. But will someone now define 
what is a normal healthy man? 


* * * 


Japan’s New Premier 


The election of Mr. Tetsu Katayama as first Prime Minister 
of Japan under the new Constitution is an event of some signifi- 
cance, even though doubts may still be held about the depth of 
root so far achieved in Japan by the imported plant of Western 
democracy. Mr Katayama is the leader of the Social Democrats, 
who were returned in the general election last month as the 
strongest single party in the House of Representatives. The 
elections showed a definite trend to the Left in Japanese politics 
and clearly reflected popular discontent at the failure of the 
Yoshida Cabinet to cope with Japan’s post-war economic maladies. 
On the other hand the Social Democrat leadership is far from 
radical (though there is an extreme wing of the party which wants 
a united front with the Communists) and the parties of the Right 
—the so-called Liberals and Democrats and some smaller groups 
—have between them still a majority in both Houses of the Diet 
which will enable them to block any legislation of which they 
strongly disapprove. 

Katayama thus takes office either in coalition with elements of 
the Right or with a minority Government—his Cabinet-making 
is still in progress ; in either case he will have no free hand for his 
party’s policies and, coming to power at a time when the economic 
situation appears to be growing daily more serious, he risks draw- 
ing on himself the unpopularity bound to be visited on any 
Premier who cannot produce a rapid improvement. Yet the risk 
may be worth taking from th: Social Democrats’ point of view ; 
they will avoid the reproach of shirking office after the electorate 
has returned them as the strongest party on a positive reform 
programme, they will gain administrative experience—which they 
have never had previously—and they will get control of some of 
the patronage now at the disposal of Government ies. It is 
quite likely that in some respects they will be able to effect an 
improvement in the condition of the masses, notably by 
strengthening controls, restricting the black market and organising 
a fairer distribution of food and necessities. They can bring into 
office young men with a belief in controls set up in the public 
interest, whereas the elderly politicians of the Right, brought up 
with an ideal of economic liberalism, have not had either the will 
or the aptitude for operating a controlled economy. Before and 
during the war the economic controlling was done—in the interest, 
of course, of war potential—by the Army, which has now ceased 
to exist; to-day the controls which are required unless the 
Japanese people are to be exposed to the unchecked ravages 
famine and inflation can only be operated by men of the Le 
This is perhaps not exactly what General MacArthur would like 
to-see in Japan, but at any rate he can be assured that there is 
nothing anti-American about the Social Democrats, for Soviet 
propaganda. since the elections ‘has made it clear that Russia has 


no use for them. 
* *” * 


' Troubles in Slovakia 


The execution of ex-President Tiso has not led to open 
disorder in Slovakia, which indeed was hardly to be expected 


in present circumstances. But that widespread di 
used is not only the opinion of most foreign observers but 19 
admitted by the Czechoslovak Press. A Czech li 


Press. A Czech liberal paper notes 
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an increase in religious demonstrations with a political character, 
and the Czech Communists accuse the Secretary-General of the 
Slovak Democrat Party of collaboration with exiled Slovak 
Fascists. The attitude of the Democrat Party is indeed curious. 
The party’s leaders are men who always opposed Tiso’s régime, 
put it depends for its votes on people who supported Tiso. The 
party continues to form part of the Prague Government, which is 
ultimately responsible for the execution, but has made repeated 
efforts to excuse itself, particularly by withdrawing its members 
from the bench of judges of the People’s Court which tried Tiso, 
and by recommending mercy after sentence was pronounced, 
though it must have known that there was little chance of this. 
Whether this double dealing will benefit the party remains to be 
geen. There is little doubt that the execution has embittered 
selations between Czechs and Slovaks and has dealt a blow at 
the new Czechoslovak Republic from which it will take time to 
recover. 

. Meanwhile an unidentified “Slovak Freedom. Station” is 
proadcasting viclent attacks on Czechoslovakia. It denounces 
President Benes as a Bolshevik criminal, states that Slovaks do 
not wish to live with Czechs, prophesies for the Czech nation 
reconquest by the Germans, and declares that the people of the 
United States and Spain (sic) sympathise with the fight of the 
Slovaks for a new independent State. It speaks in the name of 
a self-constituted “Slovak Action Committee,” and seems to 
regard as its leader the quisling ex-Foreign Minister of Slovakia, 
Durcansky, the man who in March, 1939, went to Vienna to 
arrange with Hitler Slovakia’s share in the final dismemberment 
of the Republic. Durcansky’s whereabouts are not at present 
known, nor is the location of the “Freedom Station.” Broadcasts 
of this kind require considerable equipment and can hardly be 
easy to hide. It is to be hoped that the British and American 
authorities in Germany, Austria and Italy have taken steps to 
ensure that their zones of occupation are not being used for this 
neo-Nazi propaganda directed against a friendly State. 


x * ii 


Light on the Birth Rate 


The information contained in the Registrar-General’s 
Statistical Review* for the years 1938 and 1939 is, at this late 
date, largely of historical interest. It gives a detailed picture of the 
demographic situation at the end of the inter-war period, and is 
thus an essential- ingredient of the whole social history of that 
period ; it also casts some rather startling light on popular customs 
and standards in this country—such as the information that 30 
per cent of first babies, and over 70 per cent of babies born to 
mothers less than twenty years old, are conceived outside wedlock. 
But as a source of evidence on present trends it is, necessarily, 
more remarkable in promise than in performance. It offers the 
first fruits of the Population (Statistics) Act of 1938, in the shape 
ofanumber of tables relating births to the age of the mother, the 
duration of the marriage, and the number of children born pre- 
viously. The aim is (to quote the Review) “ to show how families 
afe growing by ascertaining the frequencies at which first, second, 
third, etc., children are being born to mothers of different ages 
and how those frequencies have changed or are changing.” This 
is, of course, just what students of the population problem have 
been wanting for years ; for it is only by the use of such evidence 
that the difference can be perceived between changes in the birth 
fae—or, for that matter, in reproduction rates—resulting from 
tatlier or later marriages or from earlier or later first maternities, 
and those due to the much more fundamental and permanent factor 
oi changes in the size of the normal family. The steep rise in the 
birth rate during the war and post-war years must be quite differ- 
ently interpreted according to whether it consists predominantly 
of first children born to couples marrying younger, or of second, 
third or fourth children added to families whose pre-war counter- 
Parts would have stopped at one, two.or three. In 1939, 45.4 pet 
centof all legitimate maternities were “ firsts ”"—at all events, no 
tarlier-born children were living ; 26.1 per cent were “seconds,” 
123 per cent were “thirds,” leaving only 16.4 per cent for all 

families. 

‘ Intime, no doubt, the record will be brought up to date and 
amplified in the light of the coming report of the Royal Commission 
m Population. It is to be hoped that it will be a very short 
time, Meanwhile, it is hard to imagine any reason for not 
making public the statistics of family size—less elaborate, less 
Specific, and not strictly comparable, but -definite and highly sig- 
ant—which must, since the inauguration of family allowances, 
fin the hands of the Ministry of National Insurance. 


ot 


* HMSO. 4s. 6d 
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Councillors’ Expenses 


The Government has accepted in general the conclusions of 
the commuttee* which, under the chairmanship of Lord Lindsay 
of Birker, has been considering the desirability of making con- 
tributions out of the rates towards the necessary expenses of 
members of local authorities. The majority. report of the com- 
muttee—one member, Major Turton, dissenting—is notable for 
laying down all the right principles, without however giving them 
altogether satisfactory effect in terms of details. It was almost a 
foregone conclusion that the committee would. recommend that 
councillors should be paid, on request, their travelling expenses, 
together with subsistence allowances and some compensation for 
loss of earnings. The financial hardships that local government 
service (except in Scotland) at present entails, more especially in 
rural areas, unquestionably deters many suitable candidates from 
standing for election. It is high time this situation was righted 
and the system made properly democratic, 

However, there are also dangers in the opposite direction. The 
committee rightly emphasises that “local government must not 
even look like a salaried service.” The essence of service to the 
community is that it must involve sacrifice, and indeed such 
voluntary work “ would lose its savour if it did not.” It follows 
that council service should never result in financial gain, and it 
is pointed out that “ it would be quite impossible to do away with 
all financial loss to every member without involving financial 
gain to some.” The committee here seems to be feeling its way 
towards the view that a flat and somewhat Spartan scale of 
allowances should be payable to all members, irrespective of their 
means, which would prevent the poorer ones from suffering 
actual hardship while the richer ones—should they claim it— 
would get a good deal less than their normal earnings. 

Unfortunately, the actual maximum payments suggested look 
too high as well as being unwisely vague. Thus, first-class travel 
on the railways would be sanctioned for some journeys, and a 
day and a night’s subsistence allowance is reckoned as high as 
32s. 6d. The maximum payment of £1 a day for loss of earnings 
is not perhaps unreasonable ; but it would be more democratic 
to make a uniform flat payment of a rather smaller amount than 
to let members claim a sum up to the maximum according to their 
conscience. Major Turton, in his minority report, says that some 
councillors in Scotland—where expenses are already paid—are 
drawing £217 a year for subsistence and loss of earnings, and 
that under the proposed scale they would draw £297. The 
committee offers no good answer to this disquieting observation. 





* Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Expenses of 
Members of Local Authorities, Cmd. 7126. H.M.S.O., 1s. 


Shorter Note 


The opposition to the Bankside power station project, which 
has included a strong protest to Mr Silkin by the LCC and repre- 
sentations to the Premier by a number of Labour MPs has now 
led Mr Attlee to give a promise that he will re-examine the whole 
question. It has become increasingly clear during the contro- 
versy on the one hand that London will need all the power stations 
it can get, but on the other that Bankside’s contribution would be 
very modest and that its erection interferes with the proper 
planning of the South Bank. 
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Books on Management now in Stock : 
Reaveley .and Winnington ; Democracy and Industry 7/6 
Todman : Power Economy in the Factory ... aay ae 
Drever : The Psychology of Industry 9 se re 
Walpole ; Management and Men ae Se ee 


Puckey ; What is this Management ?... én ‘ia 
Industry and Research (The full report of a two-day 
Conference of the Federation of British Industries) 10/6 


Tead and Metcalf : Personnel Administration... nas, 20/° 
Melhuish :What’s Wrong with your Factory, Office 

or Works? __... gia sien tee sod -, 15/- 
Government White Paper : Education for Management 6d. 
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Letters to 


The Russians and Palestine 


Sir.—As a possible explanation of Russian policy in relation 
to the Palestine question, I should like to offer the following 
observations, arising from your article in the issue of May 24th:— 

1. Britain, in order to maintain ker interests in the Middle 
East, would appear to ‘have no alternative, in the long run, but 
to uphoki Arab desires. 

2. America, although understandably reluctant to take sides, 
must also tend to favour Arab desires, owing to her growing 
interest in the oil of the Middle East, following the possible 
exhaustion of her own resources. 

3. Strong Russian opposition to possible British and 
American action will help to stiffen Jewish resistance to Arab 
demands and so keep the position in the Middle East fluid. 
This is in line with the Communist belief in keeping a fire 
burning until they, themselves, are in position to put it out. 

4. At atime when the American public are turning more 
and more against Russia and Communism, any Russian move 
to help Zionism will tend to influence American Jewish thought 
in favour of Russia. 

5. Im the event of the establishment of a Jewish State in 
Palestine, Russia could expect, at least, favourable treatment 
from such a State in the matter of treaties. 

The néw Russian attitude towards Zionism would thus appear 
to give her the best of both sides, Given a result in favour of 
_the Jews, she will be the one Great Power 10 have spoken ouuight 
in favour of Zionism and will thus reap any. benefits which might 
accrue. Given a-result in favour of the Arabs she will be in a 
position to foment strife in the Middle East as and when she 
pleases.—Yours faithtully, 

K. Hopkins 

230, Blackmoor. Drive, Liverpool, 12 


Prisoners of OZNA 


Smr,—I was greatly interested to read the Note on the above 
subject which appeared im the tssue of May 24th. 

During the visit to Jugoslavia of the British Parliamentary 
Delegation in November, 1945, I was living in Belgrade and had 
been there for several months. It was my privilege to attend 
several of the functions in that city to which members of the 
delegation had been invited, and so had an opportunity to meet 
many of them. 

Not once, but several times, did foreigners living there endea- 
vour to express their views on the country, based on personal 
experiences and observations, but rightly or wrongly the delega- 
tion chose to igmore such expressions and views. It must be 
quite obvious to anyone possessing common sense that it is im- 
possible to obtain the full facts about a country when on a tour 
of short duration: to achieve this takes months or even years! 
Anyone who has ever served in the Farces and experienced an 
inspection or visit by some person of importance is aware of the 
preparations made beforehand to ensure that everything is on the 
top line so that the visitors will leave with a good impression. 
This. is an everyday fact in or out of the services, in this or any 
other country. 

The British Parliamentary Delegation visited Jugoslavia, at 
that country’s invitation, forewarned that all was not well, but 
prepared to find out for. themselves. It should have been obvious 
to them that if the Jugoslevs were a fact ill-ireating their pol'- 
tical prisoners, they would not desire such a fact to become 
common knowledge, especially to the representatives of an im- 
portant foreign power; accordingly they would make arrange- 
ments. to ensure that such knowledge was withheld from the 
visitors. This is what did. actually happen and was why our 
Parliamentary Delegation came away, with such a glowing report 
of prison conditions. 

In various parts of the country they stopped to speak to 
peasants to gather first-hand facts from these people and were 
quite impressed with what they heard! I suggest ‘thar in a 
country ruled by secret police, where one’s best friend. may even 
be an Ozna agent, it is hardly likely that anyone would have the 
courage to express his true sentiments if these were opposed to 
the government of the day, with the prospect of being overheard 
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the Editor 
and reported to Ozna HQ to suffer reprisals at a later date — 


Yours faithfully, L. E. Lean 
“ Anlea,” 60 Garners Lane, Davenport, Stockport, Cheshire 


Hunger for Books 


Sir,—The comment on “Hunger for Books” in your issue of 
May 17th may leave an impression that the general famine in 
educational books is merely a quéstion of lack of materials, and 
that the distribution of special shortages is not significant or 
remediable. Comparison of books neéded in certain branches of 
university studies with books on sale, does not altogether bear 
this out. But the limitation of production—the actual facts as 
to what books can at present be bought, and what books cannot 
be bought, surely depends on the policy of publishers. Ar: the 
moment, people will buy wything between new covers, and 
it is merely a question of getting type on to. paper and binding 
it up. Is it not, therefore, in the interest of publishers to con- 
centrate on withholding from the market editions, for which the 
demand is inelastic and permanent, so that they can maximise 
their sales as soon as conditions allow an expansion of production? 
Meanwhile, they can print just enough of what is really wanted 
to retain goodwill, but the bulk of production can be of ephemeral 
books which will not prematurely take the edge off a future 
valuable demand for works of a more enduring value, or of books 
which contracts with authors on their lists oblige them to produce. 

I will not ask for space here to classify the new book market 
as it appears to a university teacher or student; it leads to the 
suspicion of monopoly exploitation. The, fact is, however, that 
the “hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” while the gorged 
goats may well be unaware of any shortage., If exchange control 
has cut the goats off from the larger American romances, they 
can always visit the bookstalls, where the restoration of basic 
quotas for new periodicals or the black market trade in printers’ 
paper has fertilised a fine crop of dwarf pornographic magazines. 
—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL VyYVYAN 

Trinity College, Cambridge 


From The Economist of 1847 


May 29, 1847. 


Since the death of Napoleon, no man has so much engaged 
the attention of Europe as Mr O'Connell. He was arraigned 
in Parliament, before the Courts of Law and in the Press. 
The ablest of our periodical writers, and the most impressive 
of our orators, made him the object of some of their bitterest 
phillipics... By a small numerical minority of his own country- 
men, but a minority politically and pecuniarily powerful, he 
was incessantly vituperated. By the great numerical majority 
he was admired and applauded. For them he was THE 
LIBERATOR. For others he was THE BiG BEGGARMAN. 
Vouchsafed a far longer life than either Cromwell or Bona- 
parte, he was for nearly half a century the idol of Catholic 
Ireland and a bugaboo to the rest of the empire . . . 

For nearly forty years, whatever party was in power, Mr 
O'Connell was the chosen.monarch of the Irish. His word 
roused them to action or lulled them to peace. . . . Millions 
gathered at his bidding or disappeared at his nod, or crowded 
on his path as he passed in triumphal procession through 
the south of Ireland. He had no armies at his beck. He 
had gained no victories. What, then, was the source of his 
power? He spoke out, for the greater part of his life, the 
griefs of an oppressed people. He promised them redress 
in return for ebedience to his devices. . . . He fought only 
with moral weapons—he organised only a moral resistance. 
In all history there is no other demagogue, very few con- 
qguerors and only a few monarchs who reigned so long over 
the affections of a numerous people... . 

. . . It was not strange, indeed, that Mr O’Connell, con- 
templating the helpless beings around him... should 
become the opponent of laissez faire, and, like most of his 
countrymen, a strenuous advocate of government help. He 
felt its power to do mischief, and he concluded that it was 
equally powerful to do good, He only found out his error 
with the close of his life. — 
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Sir,—You do not often in your columns i theatr 
put I venture, nonetheless, to write to poner a eeaerica affair 
which has a moral for our everyday economic and political life. 
J went recently to see “Oklahoma!” What an experience and 
how good it would be for every leader, in every walk of life 
jn our ee to go = ma a ~ : 

Of the dramatic quality of this sparkling all-American sho 
do not pretend to know anything. Rue ews qualities tthe 
it, as they pervade everything the Americans do, which are sadly 


Jacking in nearly everything we do. Those qualities are Vigour 


and Precision. 

They sang, danced, moved, acted, spoke, rumbled, loved, fough : 
and died, not only hard, but with zest to do it as well ‘a8 ey 
could, and as if it were just part of their everyday life and 
natural to them. 

Where are the vigour and precision in our life to-day? In 
our planning? In our congested and sloppy legislative pro- 

? In the tempo of our industrial work? The miners, I 
believe, are now working wonderfully hard—but everyone thinks 
that so extraordinary that Ministers have to make congratulatory 

hes about it. 

Perhaps we do not have enough vitamins to produce such gusto 
and joie de vivre and faultless work. Nor must we forget that 
there are other qualities besides Vigour and Precision—I saw no 
hint of compromise in the scintillating teeth and smiles of those 
lovely singing and dancing bodies.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER Norton GRIFFITHS 

St. Helen’s Court, Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C.3 


Whisky for Dollars 


$m,—With reference to your note in the issue of May 17th, if 
we consider that the best thing to do with Scotch whisky is to 
sell it for US dollars, it is surely worth trying to get the largest 
possible number of dollars for it. Instead of sending it across 
the Atlantic at five shillings a bottle, would it not be better to 
retail it here to thirsty visitors from the US at anything from 
five to ten times the price? No doubt some must go over for 
advertising expenses, but the bulk of our production should be 
kept here, and might even be a small extra inducement to the 
tourist to come here! 


Bisahis and 


Palestine Mission 


“Palestine Mission.” By Richard Crossman, M.P. Hamish 
Hamilton, 256 pages. 10s. 6d. 


SomE of those who unbosomed themselves to Mr Crossman the 
commissioner will wish they had remembered they were also 
ulking to Mr Crossman the journalist, for the book is a very 
personal, even intimate, account of the author’s experiences as 
a member of the Anglo-Palestine Committee. Yet despite its 
diten gossipy flavour, the book contains valuable material for 
anyone who wants to fill in an episode of contemporary history 
with human detail. Above all, it tells us a great deal about Mr 


‘For a layman, the difficulty about the Crossman approach to 
foreign affairs in general has always been its esoteric character. 
making allowance for some plain disgruntlement, there 
femains a mass of hard reasoning, but what does it add 
W to? It is difficult to see how the rebel approach would 
work out differently in practice when applied'to current problems. 
If Mr Bevin ‘had been briefed for the Moscow conference by 
Mr Crossman, what would have happened? The sort of argu- 
ments put up by the rebels certainly have an influence on British 
policy, but the facts of any given situation would impinge 

% forcibly on them as they do on the Foreign Minister. 
_ “Palestine Mission ” offers a clue to the Crossman approach. It 
is basicaly emotional, His reasoning and observation are both 
highly trained and ably directed, but it is his heart, not his head, 
which calls the tune, Hence the missing factor of stability in 
look. As a Palestine committeeman he is seen swaying 





Mone emotional complex to another. It is an emotional ex- 

lemce which determines his early plunge, fully clothed and 
Ih his wits about him, into the Zionist side of the pool. 
New York the violent abuse of Britain by the American 
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But are you so right in stating that “no connoisseur would 
ever drink rye whisky in preference to Scotch”? ‘ : 

I. should have said that»in the US there were many more’ 
connoisseurs of rye than of Scotch, and very many others who 
rate Scotch as far below Bourbon as a good citizen of Dublin 
rates it below Irish. It is a matter of taste. Again then, if it 
is dollars we're after, would it not be sensible to recognise the 
existence, and at least the dollar appeal of Bourbon and rye, and 
to ensure that these are in plentiful supply for tourists when 
and if they come? It might even be good business to import 
the basic materials for making Bourbon and rye, and to use some 
of the surplus capacity of the Scottish distilleries for producing 
them. It seems they can be quickly “aged” and it should not 
be beyond the skill of Scottish distillers. to produce passable, if 
not superio-, imitations, Certainly Scotch Bourbon should. be 
well above the standard of American “ Scotch,” which. sells all' 
too well in the US.—Yours faithfully, 

H. M. O’Connor 


52, Cornhill, E.C.3 


Then and Now 


Sir,—In your issue of May 17, 1947, you state (p. 750) that! 
coal-mining was one of the “ war-swollen industries” of 1914-18 
and in support you quote the Census Figures of persons employed 
in mining in r91r and 1921. If, however, you take figures of 
coal-miners on the cdlliery books in the years 1914-18 (see 
Ministry of Fuel and Power Statistical Digest, 1945, Cmd. 6920, 
Table 1) it will be seen that, whereas the number was 1,107,000 
in ‘1913 it fell to 935,000 in 1915, gradually rose to 990,000 itt 
1918 and only in 1919 did it increase to 1,170,000. There was. 
little variation in the average number of days per week on which: 
coal was wound during those years (see 18th Abstract of Labour 
Statistics, p. ror) and therefore the annual variations in the 
“equivalent number of miners working a full week” can be taken 
to be similar to the above. This implies, therefore, that the 
contrast between the experiences of the two wars is to be sought 
in the rate of demobilisation and the way in which demobilised 
manpower went back to the mines after the Armistice, rather than 
in the events of the war years themselves.—Yours faithfully, 


A. R, Prest 
16, Rustat Road, Cambridge 


Publications 


Zionists, their hysteria and shrillness, makes him feel anti-Semitic,, 
On the rebound from his sense of guilt at such feelings, he meets 
a real Palestinian Zionist in a drug store. He is so. struck 
the superiority and the matter-of-fact earthiness of the genuine 
article that thereafter he accepts most of the spiritual claims 
of Zionism. A statement in Chapter II is also very revealing: —, 
we could have obtained all the necessary information on which tu 
base a judgment without moving outside Washington or London. 
But in this Jewish problem, the decisive factors are not facts but 
feelings and prejudices, suspicions and half-felt emotions, 
This distinction between “ facts” and “feelings” is a warning 
that the author’s own feelings are here in question. ' 
The most serious omission in his analysis is any estimate of how, 
a Jewish State would really work once established, not : 
in its relations with its Arab neighbours but within itself. ‘The 
author is by now so recklessly committed to a particular Jewish 
view of Zionism that this vital question never poses itself. Like 
others before him, for instance, he finds particular satisfaction 
in his visits to the individualist German Jews of Naharia and the 
communal settlers of Mishmar Haemek. Yet it mever seems 
to occur to him that in a Jewish state these two groups 
in all probability lose what little influence they still have to-day! 
Both are outside the main stream’ of the Yishuv’s spirirual de- 
velopment, and the préssure ofa hard world on a self-isolated 
nationalist state would not be favourable to either. “f 
Before arriving in Palestine, Mr Crossman has a’ further 
emotional experience, grimly and sensitively described, which 
the reader would do well to share with him—the visits’ to the 
homeless Jewish wanderers in the camps of displaced 
of Europe. If the Committee had set itself only the 
of creating conditions which would enable these: to be! 
brought to Palestine immediately, their report might have - 
a different history. But that is just what they so signally failed 
to do. Palestine was asked to accept not only the 100,000 but 
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an eternity of Jewish immigration thereafter and with no prospect 
of any escape from colonial rule. The men of the Committee 
have more than themselves to blame for this. The current 
passion for unanimity has been responsible for more colourless 
and futile documents than their report, and the apparent light- 
heartedness with which Mr. Crossman in the end jettisoned: his 
own conviction that nothing short of partition would do is not 
unigue. There are other recent and better-known instances of 
principle being sacrificed 10 agreement. 


Russia from Two Fischers’ Eyes 


“The Scared Men in the Kremlin.” By John Fischer. Hamish 
Hamilton. 200 pages. 10s. 6d. 

“The Great Challenge.” By Louis Fischer. New York. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 346 pages, $4.00. 


IN spite of its sensational title and its somewhat slipshod style, Mr 
John Fischer’s book stands out among scores of worthless journal- 
istic reports on Russia as a fairly informative and vivid account 
of life in the Ukraine, as the author saw it in the spring of 1946. 
As a member of the Unrra mission in the Ukraine he travelled 
freely throughout the devastated land, had access to official infor- 
mation and a good glimpse into the life of ordinary Ukrainians. 
His direct contact with life in Russia made him immune from 
fashionable scares, but inspired him with no admiration for the 
Russian way of life. The picture of devastation in the Ukraine, 
and of the poverty resulting from it, is perhaps the most instruc- 
tive part of the book, Most of the devastation, as Mr Fischer 
found out, was not caused in the ordinary course of hostilities, 
but was wilful, sadistic destruction inflicted upon the country by 
an already defeated and retreating Wehrmacht. Of course, the 
public knows this and is tired of reading about atrocities. But Mr 
Fischer does not relate a single atrocity—he merely describes in 
a completely unsentimental way the incredible legacy of misery 
with which the Ukraine has to contend. 


Of almost equal interest are his descriptions of the new 
privileged bureaucracy, the workings of the police state and so on. 
“For centuries Russia’s rulers were harsh, arbitrary and incom- 
petent. Now they are harsh, a little less arbitrary, and far more 
competent. Nearly everybody is grateful for the obvious improve- 
ment.” This is a fair statement, though the harshness of the 
rulers, as reflected in the tragicomic picture of ubiquitous spying, 
is greater than before. The picture of growing prosperity and 
civilisation in the countryside, even in the devastated Ukraine, is 
also revealing, and it is the more the pity that the author’s taic 
is somewhat spoilt by an inadequate sense of propertion and 
perspective and by a number of inaccuracies. 


Few writers on Russia can withstand the temptation to pass 
from eye-witness accounts to solving the big issues of high policy. 
Mr Fischer believes that Russian policy is shaped mainly by fear 
and defensive considerations, but that it may become aggressive. 
He therefore supports 4 policy of moderate “firmness” wis-d-vis 
Russia, urging his country to encourage the creation of a Western 
Bloc, but-not to engage in a race for strategic bases and arma- 


ments. 
* 


Mr Louis Fischer’s “The Great Challenge” has none of the 
relative merits of Mr John Fischer’s book. It belongs to those 
writings that have become the plague of current political literature 
—the pretentious and voluble outpourings of the self-important 
journalist, the dilettante political philosopher, who offers the bits 
ahd pieces of his information and his interviews with politicians 
as the last revelations of wisdom. “I predict”—is the title of 
one of his chapters. The title of another is “ Stalin and Hitler 
—a re-interpretation.” What the author really re-interprets is not 
Stalin and Hitler but his own views on them, since Mr Louis 
Fischer, who has for many years been a zealous advocate of the 
Kremlin’s policies, has now succumbed to the “ infantile malady ” 
of anti-Stalinism. 

The range of his book is very wide: it covers Britain and India, 
China and Russia, the United States and Palestine ; but Russia is 
its main topic. Some of the things that the author says about 
the evolution of the Soviet regime and the great purges are a 
useful counterblast to his earlier pro-Stalinist writings ; but even 
these are marred by the excessive zeal of the fresh convert. His 
argument is extremely confused, for he criticises his former idol 
from contradictory viewpoints. He attacks Stalin for having be- 
trayed the revolution as well 2s for fostering it, for having become 
conservative and for not being conservative enough, The burden 
of Mr Louis Fischer’s philippics is that the Stalinist regime is 
inherently aggressive and bent on world domination. But when 
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it comes to drawing the practical conclusions from this, the courage 
of his convictions fails him. “Thgre are—he states—three ways 
of dealing with the Russian problem, (1) Fight Russia now—] 
reject that vehemently. (2) Appease Russia . . . I reject that, . , . 
(3) Block Russia’s . . . expansion ...I defend that.” The 
moderate conclusion does not quite tally with the tenor of his 
book. And what can one make of such maxims on foreign policy 
as that “the foreign policies of America and Britain should be 
as broad and deep and inclusive as human life ” or that “a better 
America, a better England, a better France, a better Germany 
a better Russia, a better India would work together for a better 
world”? A better book would make better reading. 


BBC House Magazine 


“BBC Year Book, 1947.” Published by the Corporation. 156 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


THe British Broadcasting Corporation has now published its 
Year Book for 1947. It is by no means easy to tell from the 
book what the purpose of its publication was (except, perhaps, 
the understandatle feeling that 1947 ought to have its book of 
the year, 100). The book contains six articles on various aspects 
of the Corporation’s work and responsibilities, a generalised 
account of each section's task and record in 1946, and one or two 
snort appendices, names, addresses, accounts and the like, in all 
totalling 143 pages. In addition there are some photographs of 
the kind that appear in this kind of publication, mainly portraits. 


The most interesting of the six articles are the first and last— 
“The Next Five Years in Broadcasting,” by the Director-General, 
Sir William Haley, and“ The Past and Future of Staff Training,” 
by Mr. E. A. F. Harding, Director of Training. Any article by a 
director-general of a corporation of the size and importance of 
the BBC is bound to be interesting, both by reason of what it 
says and what it does not say. This article scores most under 
the latter heading. Sir William is not complacent. He is very 
much alive to what can be done to expand and improve the 
service that the BBC offers to its customers. But he accepts the 
Charter as an immutable document—as, of course, within the 
Corporation it must be so taken—and he accepts the present 
organisation set up under the Charter as equally permanent in 
its form. In short Sir William sees the BBC as a body staying 
roughly where it is, but getting better and better as it does so. 
Mr Harding writes well abour his job, but he, too, seems to 
share the same set of blinkers. Among the other articles, Miss 
Rose Macaulay writes well and sensibly on the Third Programme, 
and Mr Louis MacNeice is irritatingly defensive on the subject 
of writing for the radio. But a great deal of the rest of the book 
is depressing reading. Far too many of the writers who describe 
the various BBC services in detail have caught that blend of 
condescension and complacency that is the halimark of the average 
housemas*ter writing about an average house jin the magazine of 
an average public school. 


This brings back the original question, what is the purpose 
of this year book? It is not sufficiently detailed to serve as a 
staff directory. The accounts of the Corporation, as printed, 
would leave the Cohen Committee aghast at their obscurity. The 
book is too long to be read by the bulk of the customers, the 
licence-holders, nor is there sufficient range or depth in the 
articles in it to provoke any effective public discussion of their 
contents. The book is not an apology, for the BBC has no need 
to apologise for the job it is doing within what it considers its 
own terms of reference to be, nor ‘s it a stimulant, for everyone 
writing in it seems to think that everything he is doing is for the 
best. Next year the BBC should get off the fence. Either it 
should produce a popular guide to broadcasting, complete with 
a biography of Mr Handley, or it should summon up its reserves 
of courage and permit controversy to extend inwards as well as 
outwards. The Corporation needs an internal Third Programme. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation.” By Max 
Weber. William Hodge and Company. 395 pages. 30s. 


THis is the first English translation of Part I of. Max Weber's 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, which was conceived by its author as 
the methodological introduction to a vast historical and comparative 
study of the sociological and institutional bases of modern society. 
The editor and part translator, Dr. Talcott Parsons, contributes 4 
leng imtroductory essay. 
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Mr Truman’s Dilemma 


OW that so many eager and influential voices are recording 
the first signals of storms ahead, it may be worth while 
to sit back for a moment, and to examine the pace of the post- 
wat boom. At no period in the peace-time history of the 
United States—most certainly not in 1929—has industrial 
xtivity put such an obvious strain on available manpower and 
material resources. Critical shortages embrace iron and steel, 
all the non-ferrous metals, fats and oils, timber, and many of 
the basic chemicals, These in turn have hampered railroad 
dficiency, and at some points have delayed key constructional 
work. Plant and material shortages, indeed, have been even 
more troublesome than labour supply problems, and it is 
garcely true, as Mr Bernard Baruch recently suggested, that a 
major remedy might be found in a general extension of work- 
ing hours. 

For nine months or so, in fact, the United States has been 
as near to a condition of “ true” inflation as it has ever been, 
and nearer than it may be again for a very long time once in- 
dustry has met the longer-term accumulation of demand arising 
from wartime shortages and, perhaps, some of the more notable 
deficiencies entailed by the neglect of the long years of depres- 
sion before 1939. 

The inflation period proper, to go by the familiar evidence 
of rising prices and wage costs, covers scarcely a year—just 
back to that time when Congress was demonstrating its entire 
refusal to sustain an effective Price Controls Act. But the safe- 
guards against a dynamic rise in prices were shattered, not by 
Congress in 1946, but by the Truman Cabinet immediately 
following V-J Day, when the direct controls on manpower and 
consumer expenditures were removed so hastily that even Mr 
Truman was forced, later on, to make a partial return journey, 
amd to re-establish some hold on key materials, housing, etc. 
From that time onwards, Mr Chester Bowles and the Office of 
Price Administration waged a battle that was lost before it 
was begun. 

What corrective forces, then, were left in the hands of Mr 
Truman? Budgetary policy was one, and the President has 
held firmly to the theory of a balanced budget and debt reduc- 
tion, though since November he has been in the hands of an 
opposition Congress and a majority pledged to substantial tax 
tliefs, In passing, it may be noted that the budgetary surplus 
now emerging reflects the rake-off from inflationary profits and 
inomes rather than Draconian tax rates. Some qualitative 
controls on credit may also be cited. The Federal Reserve 
Board has held a severe grip on security market speculation (as 
wted in The Economist of May 17th) although its other con- 
tol in this category—regulation of consumer credits—has been 


relaxed sufficiently for the attainment of a peak figure of 
$10 billion—30 per cent up in dollar volume on 1929, and 
80 per cent higher than the V-J Day level. 

Elsewhere, the Truman Cabinet has been left with the possi- 
bilities attaching to purely monetary devices. But fully a year 
ago, Mr Marriner Eccles, the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was deploring the lack of control inherent in the bank- 
ing structure, and demanding the imposition of sweeping new 
controls over the investment policy of the commercial banks, 
and more flexible reserve provisions. But he rejected the cura- 
tive possibilities of higher monetary rates because: — 

A major consequence would be a fall in the outstanding 
market value of Government securities. These price declines 
would create difficult market problems for the Treasury in re- 
funding its maturing and called securities. Price declines could 
have highly unfavourable repercussions on financial institutions, 
and might even weaken public confidence in such institutions, 
The Treasury thus began its process of curbing inflationary 

pressure, not by the redemption of debt from a genuine budget- 
ary surplus, but by the repayment of maturing obligations from 
a swollen Treasury war-chest. The general Treasury fund of 
$26 billion in February, 1946, was less than $4 billion in Decem- 
ber, and the gross public debt was down by a full $20 billion to 


_ $259 billion. 


In a negative way, the Treasury has in this manner preserved 
a grip on the so-called “ debt monetisation ” process (i.e., the 
inflation c* private deposits through commercial bank purchases 
of existing Government securities) by holding down the balance 
of “ excess” reserves in the commercial banking system to well 
below the figure of $1 billion regarded, at least until recent 
months, as a practical working minimum. 

But even that hold has been precarious enough. At the 
close of 1946, the commercial banks held $11.2 billion of one- 
year Treasury Certificates, all guaranteed by the Reserve 
Board’s assurance, given after Pearl Harbour, that short-term 
rates would be wholly stabilised at 4 per cent for Treasury 
Bills and % per cent for Treasury Certificates. Every billion 
of these Certificates could, with existing reserve requirements, 
in theory at least, sustain new security holdings of $6 billion. 
Moreover, despite the reduction of the Treasury’s deposits in 
the banks in the course of 1946, the supply of private liquid 
funds within the economy increased from $153 billion to 
$165.7 billion. 

In attempting to control the pace of the post-war boom, 
therefore, the Truman Administration has had problems enough 
on hand. It may not have put up a very heroic defence, but 
it can plead with a great deal of justification that direct controls 
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became politically impossible after V-J Day; that price control 
was destroyed by Congress, and_ that after November last, 
controls were altogether doomed.» None the less, the»policy of 
the Truman* Cabinet had been decidedly erratic.‘ It has 
attempted to preserve price controls, it has endeavoured mildly 
to take up the slack in the credit structure, it has put an effective 
ban on security speculation, and it has recently tried moral 
suasion in terms of industrial—though not of fatm—prices. 

But even within the powers it holds it has not-tried very 
hard. Even though it be granted that a drastic readjustment 
of money rates would have done more harm than good, it has 
not use| those limited powers which might well have had quite 
important psychological effects in recent months when com- 
modity speculation has been especially rampant. It could easily 
have abandoned the “peg” on short-term money rates, justi- 
fiable enough in wartime, but wholly unrealistic in terms of 
present boom conditions. But the government has aggravated 
the price spiral by something more definite than conditional 
neutrality in the money market. Its foot was put sharply on 
the accelerator pedal in the autumn of 1945 when the fullest 
possible support was given to the demand of the unions (coming 
mainly from the Congress of Industrial Organisations) that 
workers must retain the “ weekly war wage packet.” The foot 
has never been applied forcibly to the brakes and not more than 
a month has elapsed since the accelerator was again tried when 
Mr Truman reasserted that wage rates must rise again—in the 
absence of price reductions. It now looks as though that latest 
declaration by Mr Truman may not suffice to give a new twist 
to the price spiral; but if that does, in fact, happen to be the 
case, the Administration’s policy has certainly not contributed 
to any decline in consumer demand. 
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Mr Truman has been very conscious of inflationary evils, 
But behind every official warning of such dangers has been a 
deeper and far. more potent fear—the shadow of the Hoover 
Depression: ‘Mr Eccles: may cry for stringent bank contr 
and the Federal Reserve Board may predict, as it clearly did 
in a private capacity last year, the need for consumer controls. 
Mr Eccles may now advocate the plan which he rejected last 
year for harder short-term money rates. But Mr Truman has 
never been quite sure. - Presidential elections are never 
far away, and the arrival of a business recession might be very 
unfortunate in its timing. If it has to come, it had better not 
appear to be deliberately initiated by the Administration, 

Since V-J Day, Mr Truman has never been alone in his 
dilemma, which to-day is clearly reflected in the uncertain mood 
of the Republican Party, and outside Washington, in the obstin- 
ate refusal of Wall Street to join the merry dance of fisi 
price levels. For Wall Street, and for all politicians, the long 
years of depression banished all the gods but none of the devils. 

Possibly no very certain answer can be given to the question 
of how far it would have been possible to’ restrain inflationary 
developments, without using measures so drastic that they would 
have killed all kinds of reasonable activity. ‘The post-war period 
has presented very special problems, and no very flexible 
mechanism. But Mr Truman’s dilemma has not been solved, 
As he now reflects on the measures which have been used to 
bolster consumer demand, and thus to accelerate the pace of 
investment, he must be very conscious of the instability thus 
generated. It will be very surprising, not to say unnatural, if 
the present feverish pace of business can be replaced by a 
rather more sober stride without an intervening adjustment of 
some severity. 


Selling Ideas 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


F the British government saw fit to protest against a Jewish 

committee’s advertised plea for money with which to bomb 
British installations in Palestine, so did a good many Americans. 
The protest was, however, against taste and not against right. 
Te buy full-page space in a metropolitan daily is a recognised 
privilege of responsible persons who can afford it, and the dream 
of every minority group no matter what its political complexion 
or its social aim, Communist cash and conservative cash weigh 
the same in the business office. This attitude makes of paid 
space not quite the poor man’s forum (a full page in a single 
issue of a major New York daily may cost $3,000), but it is the 
one way in which an unpopular cause can be sure of reaching 
a large number of readers in the words its proponents choose. 
Also, it gives the unpopular cause a certain cachet. If the full- 
page advertisement is expensive, so much the better. In a 
commercial civilisation it,is commonly believed that only men 
and causes of substance have money. 

This may be naive. It is certainly influential. The wide 
acceptance of this myth in the United States gives power to the 
mew spate of idea advertising which is appearing in the news- 
papers, in magazines and on hoardings. (It makes its way into 
radio more slowly because the top national networks have a 
rule that time cannot be bought for propaganda purposes. That 
rule is now under attack.) Food dealers are trying to sell not 
only their products but also their price policies. A chain store 
advertises, “Our net profit during the past five years has 


“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn trom three 


sources. Articles described as “ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 


correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with’some such attribution as “From An Industrial 
Correspondent *’ or “ From A Correspondent in Ohio"’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything, printed 
without attribution is prepared in London, 





averaged only about 1 cent on each dollar of sales.” An im- 
porter pleads, “ We are selling our bananas at 5} cents per |b. 
seaboard at southern ports ... . It is to be hoped that dealers 
who handle our bananas will reduce the retail price of such 
bananas to more reasonable levels.” 


The principles in labour-management disputes are argued 
before the public in paid space, during a strike or in anticipation 
of it. A group of railroads warns, “ N ting railroad 
unions are demanding still another raise of $568 million a year. 
You (Mr and Mrs Consumer, Mr Shipper and Mr Farmer, 
Mr and Mrs Passenger) would foot the bill.” The National 
Association of Manufacturers argues, “ Industry-Wide Bargain- 
ing is No Bargain for You.” The American Federation of 
ae retorts in equally expensive space, “ Don’t be a NAM 

Another type of idea advertising proceeds on the theory 
that the best public relations advertising is that which serves 
the public. McGraw Hill, publishers, buy a full newspaper 
page. in-five leading cities every month to reprint one of their 
own editorials with an economic slant. The latest is headed 
“World Trade is Our Duty and Our Opportunity.” The 
International Latex Corporation just delivered a triple-column 
warning against racial intolerance which was headed, “ Lynch 
Mobs Don’t Always Wear Hoods.” 


The new thing in all this is the product which the advertisers 
are seeking to sell. Since roth century days when “ Carters 
Little Liver Pills” was painted on boulders and barn ends, 
Americans have been recognised as peculiarly responsive [0 
being told what they should buy. At least as early as World 
War I they were told in advertisements what to do. Now they 
are being told what to think. The shift is an i tant one, 
and it raises questions of which that evoked by the Palestne 
committee’s invective—the propriety of buying space in order 
to enlist violence*against-a friendly nation—touches only one 
aspect. 
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The new plans come from the adver ising industry itself, and 


i: story of their inception is an interesting commenitary on the 


sent moment in American democratic capitalism.’ Advertis- 
ing men traditionally pride themselves on being bellwethers of 

inion. Victims, before the war, of a corroding cynicism 
heightened by the long uncertainty of the’ thirties, they offered 
their services to the government at the outbreak of hostilities, 
gad did a brilliant job of persuading their. fellow Americans to 
puy war bonds, save fats, salvage metals and paper, plant vic- 


' ry gardens, and otherwise co-operate in the problems of the 
=. front with patience and pride. Working on an organised 


yolunteer basis, charging only what it cost to buy the tools with 
which they worked, they secured for government purposes at 
yfractional price some three hundred million dollars worth of 
advertising for each war year—a grand total estimated at a 
hilion. Also they acquired for themselves a taste for usefulness 
which had had little satisfaction for a long time. 

‘The end of the war and the withdrawal of government adyer- 
{sing campaigns for wart purposes left the Advertising Council 

(which had co-ordinated the work of advertisers, and experts 
il over the country) facing a future that looked bleak. As 
business men, they saw ahead a Leavy slash in the appropria- 
tions that had lined their pockets during the war. As craftsmen, 
they saw themselves deprived of the psychic satisfaction that 
tad come from supplementing campaigns to sell deodorants 
with campaigns to save the country. Also, they may have a 

ition that left-wing attacks on the economic soundness 
af the three-billion-dollar advertising industry (Printer’s Ink 
ays it grossed $3,116,600,000 in 1946), might again rise up to 
plague them, and that it might be wise to seek ways of justifying 
their existence. 

Whatever the final motive, the industry’s trade organisations 
decided not to disband the Advertising Council but to re-align 
its work in accordance with what seemed to them to be the 
country’s peacetime needs. They persuaded President Truman 
to create a small unit in the Office of Government Reports 
which should co-ordinate the government’s requests for public 
service advertising. In 1946 they carried on a series of cam- 
pigns in the public interest—for soil conservation, for cancer 
research, for nurse recruiting, for the prevention of forest fires, 
and so on—done as in war time for the mere cost of the tools, 
id representing an estimated hundred million dollars worth 
advertising time and space—about a third of what went into 
the war effort. Some of these campaigns were initiated by the 
government, some by private agencies interested in public 
fairs. In order to steer a clear way amid a flood of non- 
gwerimental ideas, the Council appointed a Public Advisory 
Committee composed of disinguished citizens in the fields of 
hbour, management, the universities, social work, whom they 
charged. with the responsibility for surveying campaigns and 


open copy. 
, bellwether instinct and the missionary impulse were, in 
iday when Americans are increasingly conscious of new prob- 
kms and responsibilities, not satisfied by this service to known 
gods. The more socially-minded among the widened group 
degan to explore what else might be done with idea advertising. 
company with their fellow citizens, ‘they shared the prevail- 
ig unease over Communist competition, the atom bomb, 
domestic division and international chaos, and they were sensi- 
te to the common frustration as to what was the wise and 
tive thing to do about it. They wanted to insure the 
future by selling confidence and co-operation in the 
American way to their fellow Americans, Acting on suggestions 
vhich came from various sources, they outlined, this spring, four 
ww idea campaigns—one explaining the American heritage, 
promoting racial and religious tolerance, one on world trade, 
tt applauding the American economic system. These would 
Wt'be government campaigns, but put out by private adver- 
-whom they appealed as a public service. 


pre) 


There is some evidence that the industry’s first impulse was 
kiensive and that the first copy submitted. in certain, of the 
‘campaigns showed a tendency to rest on old boasts, but 

Public. Advisory Committee moved to correct that. Copy 
hist themselves delving into production statistics, 
histories of industry and of labour organisations, wage and 


profit tables; resource surveys, world trade maps. ‘This might 


be in essence a reaffirmation of faith, but the story of America 
was no longer to be ‘told in terms of the little red school house 
and of the wartime plea, put out by a manufacturer of cotisumer 
durables, to “keep everything just as it always was—even to 
the smell in the corner drugstore.” 

Even among a people with as high a degree of consumer 
resistance as Americans have necessarily developed, the poten- 
tialities of id-~ advertising are enormous. ‘Its dangers are recog- 
nised by the more thoughtful. Its proponents argue: that if this 


‘be propaganda, it is being put out by private enterprise, free 


from the monolithic menace of government propaganda as 
known in Hitler’s Germany and in Stalin’s Russia. They prefer 
to dwell on the educational character of the new campaigns, 
and to stress. the fact that never before were the commercial 
tools of communication turned by. private enterprise to educa- 
tional purposes in the public interest on so vast a scale. 

The. new advertising may be serious, but it has its lyric 
moments. A half page put out by an agency proclaiming: its 
own skill reads, “ An advertisement, whether about jobs or 
jewelry, fish or finance, is more than a commercial appeal; it is 
an invitation to a way of life. And as truly as when Roland 
blew his horn, it is a trumpet call of human dignity and indi- 


vidual freedom,” The space is headed, “ You Wouldn’t See an 
Ad in Pravda.” 


American Notes 


The Sensible Samaritan 


The State Department is in no hurry to apply Mr Acheson’s 
prescription of large-scale loans for the recovery of Europe. Both 
Mr Marshall and Senator Vandenberg have insisted that with the 
$350 million relief bill, and the $400 million gift to Greece and 
Turkey, the foreign calls on this session of Congress are complete, 
except for such aid to Korea as can be smuggled through in the 
appropriation for the War Department. There is talk now of 
summoning a special session in the autumn (Congress would 
normally adjourn at the end of July and reconvene in January, 
1948), By that time the State Department’s assessment of foreign 
needs and the policy to meet those needs will be complete, while 
Congress will not yet be wholly absorbed in preparations for the 
party conventions in June, 1948. Meanwhile, the President has 
proposed an extension of the Truman Doctrine in the direction 
most popular with Senator Vandenberg and the Republicans, in 
the form of arms and aid for hemispheric defence. 

It has been left to Mr Harold Stassen to keep alive the central 
issue of aid for Europe raised by Mr Acheson. In his first major 
speech since his return, Mr Stassen boldly suggested that the 
United States devote one-tenth of its production for the next ten 
years to the resuscitation of the world. Mr Acheson has pointed 
out that one month’s work of every American this year is destined 
for export. Mr Stassen would freeze this pattern in a prograname 
of “ production for peace,” directed against no country, but de- 
signed to create world-wide peace and prosperity. Mr Stassen 
describes his policy as lying between two extremes: that advocated 
by Mr Wallace who would “ make of America a nation of fellow- 
travellers down the wrong road ” and that of Colonel McCormick, 
who would “make of America a nation of cold-hearted misers 
passing by on the other side.” Mr Stassen would be a Sensible 
Samaritan. He insists that such an integrated programme would 
be cheaper in the long run than the current patchwork of partially 
misdirected loans and would provide the greatest single guarantee 
against depression in America and chaos abroad. 


* * & 


Tied Tithe 


In some circles Mr Stassen is .now. bracketed with Mr 
Wallace as.a visionary “ do-gooder.”. Ir is true that Mr Stassen 
faces the fact that repayment could hafdly be expected in dollars 
or manufactured goods, but. only in raw_materials, and. certain 
“ intangibles ” comparable to the benefits derived by the United 
States from Lend-Lease. One of these is “access to raw 
materials” and the availability, in: quantity, of those materials 
needed to prevent the depletion of American resources. But Mr 
Stassen’s tithe is tied in a way that Mr-Wallace would deplore, 
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Among the conditions he would lay down is that the govern- 
ments aided 


would not move farther away from individual economic freedom 
and go further down the sad trail of increasing nationalisation, 
socialisation, or government ownership, which would result in lower 
production for them and would negative the constructive efforts 
we are making, and would make more difficult our own economic 
future. : 

Should Congress approve a large-scale programme of “ Lend- 
Lease in Peace ” stricter supervision of the spending of the money 
is inevitable. On May 14th Senator Lodge, a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, expressed the new insistence : 

While we must be prepared to spend some money, we musn’t 
pour money down a rat-hole. We must make our expenditures solely 
in pursuance of an intelligent plan whereby, in exchange for our 
outlays, these foreign peoples become self-supporting. 

Senator Lodge was urging that Europe should integrate itself 
into an economic union “which has the possibility of life and 
growth.” This project of fostering European economic union 
is attracting influential support. Senator Lodge was very careful 
te say that European unity must be entirely voluntary. But it is 
a warning signal that so liberal a Republican as Mr Stassen should 
be a supporter of what might be called “ economic Trumanism.” 
Mr Stassen objects very rightly to devoting American resources 
to the purely negative end of stopping the spread of Com- 
munism ; but he would welcome their use to halt the spread of 
state ownership. The battle for a world loan much vaster than 
the Joan to Britain is only in its early stages and it may well never 
materialise on the scale needed, but already there are the hints 
of conditions even more far-reaching than those which accom- 
panied the British line-of-credit. 


Civil Rights in Carolina 

Of the 31 defendants in South Carolina’s mass ly»ching trial 
at Greenville, 26 had signed statements admitting their partici- 
pation in the murder of Willie Earle. The Governor of the State 
had demanded their conviction ; the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation had “been called in. 
disregard any “so-called race issue,” had maintained exceptionally 
high standards of court procedure. Again and again he halted 
the defending attorneys in their denunciations of “northern 
meddling ” and in their appeals to race passions. Yet an all-white 
jury acquitted the defendants on each of 96 counts. The Souta 
was conscious that it, as well as the lynch mob, was on trial, The 
verdict has gone against Carolina justice, despite the best efforts 
of the State. 

The result of the trial can hardly fail to stimulate the search for 
new teeth for the Federal Civil Rights statutes, proving, as it does, 
how inadequate are the powers of the States to punish lynchers 
even when their officials are willing. There are only two laws 
under which the Federal Government can intervene in cases of 
violence. These are all that time and the Supreme Court has left 
of a whole series of Civil Rights statutes passed during the Recon- 
struction period. Both of these—sections 51 and 52 of the 
Criminal Code—are designed primarily to protect individuals 
against infringement of their rights by the Federal Government, 
the State governments, or officials of any of these. The Bill of 
Rights in the Federal Constitution was drawn up in a day when 
governments were the tyrants to be feared, and it was fashionable 
to believe that man was good, a philosophy which robs Washington 
of the power to protect men against their fellows. 

In December President Truman, alarmed by a quadruple 
Georgia lynching, and the wave of post-war violence against the 
negro in the South, appointed a Civil Rights Commission to 
investigate what could be done to sharpen the Federal Civil Rights 
laws. This Commission no doubt will also recommend the passing 
of Federal anti-lynching, anti-poll tax and Fair Employment 
statutes. These are measures the Republican majority in Congress 
might well support with enthusiasm as election day approaches ; 
but Southern Senators refused last vear to relinquish the filibuster, 
the reef on which every anti-lynching law has been wrecked. A 
new approach.may be to withhold Federal funds from States 
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practising and countenancing discrimination. This has the dis. 
advantage that it would punish the innocent with the guilty ; jt 


would also exacerbate the very legacy of poverty and orance 
which nourishes racial] violence. . ” 


* * * 
Grounded 


Air transport companies generally are facing the near-term 
future with considerably more confidence than seemed probable 
a few months ago when traffic was showing a spectacular decline 
from the post-war peaks. we 

For the aircraft manufacturing concerns the position is far 
more serious. In 1941 the industry had. an output of 26,300 
military planes and 6,844 civilian craft ; by 1944 military output 
had jumped to 96,300 (no civilian output allowed), and the air- 
frame weight of craft produced was nearly 270,000 tons, against 
only 40,000 in 1941. In 1946 only 1,300 military planes were 
sold. The airlines, moreover, have concentrated orders for fast 
transport types into a short space ; whatever may be the near- 
term prospect for air transport, orders will fall away for some 
time. No one yet knows what sort of appropriations will emerge 
from Congress for 1947-48, but the presidential estimates them- 
selves allow for no more than 1,500 military and naval aircraft, 
and the Republican majority has been scrutinising every expen- 
diture list. 

The industry thus stands to run at a substantial operating loss, 
For 1946 net incomes were falling rapidly: 


Company 1945 1946 

(net income $ 000's) 
OME. Kos chwig tuk bee ahs shea Ceo 6,489 — $27 
Cas “Wee FS eS AS PO Wass 2k eters 6,749 — 2,776 
Beebe EO. KES LA AR I AGS 8,956 2,180 
a kg aes ee 8,379 3,363 
i 5,713 338 
NN ee ch 5,470 3,059 
Te NEEMEG ooo core ee eer eee 12,855 6,061 


These figures by no means reflect the slump in gross sales, 
since the industry was a large EPT payer. But 1947 will be 
much worse. The Douglas company lost $807,000 in the first 
quarter, and cash resources of many smaller units are dwindling. 

A full-dress Congressional investigation of aircraft manufac- 
turing is now in progress. Before that, however, service chiefs 
held a special conference with representatives of the industry, 
and were told that Britain was years ahead in technical achieve- 
ment (especially jet planes), that the Soviet Union was turning 
out far more military aircraft than the United States, and that 
the industry wanted firm orders for 3,000 to 5,000 airoraft yearly 
“to assure survival.” 

The present Congress has come a long way from early post- 
war days when service enthusiasts were eagerly discussing the 
erection (near Boulder Dam or the Grand Coulee) of billion 
dollar supersonic wind tunnels for experimental missiles and air- 
craft, with correspondingly heavy maintenance charges for 
research and experiment. But service officials are obviously 
worried, and a barrage of press publicity suggests that Repub- 
lican policy in this respect at least is meeting with heavy opposi- 
tion from industrial interests, 


Shorter Notes 


The scope of the dollar problem is again stressed by the trade 
figures for the March quarter. Exports for this period amounted 
to $4.9 billion—equivalent to an annual rate of very nearly $20 
billion. This rate has been exceeded in only one year, 1944, 
when most of the goods and service transactions came within the 
scope of Lend-Lease. Imports of goods and services were at an 
annual rate of less than $2 billion, and, apart from US Govern- 
ment transactions and private gifts and twansfers, foreign dollar 
assets declined by $1 billion. 


* 


The Senate has refused to accept the House (Robertson) Bill 
which would impose a further 50 per cent “fee” on imports of 
foreign wool. If the House clause is restored in conference, a 
Presidential veto is expected. Meanwhile, Mr Knutson, chaif- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee, announces that 
Congress will revise any tariff pacts at. Geneva deemed to be 
“damaging to vital domestic industries.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
Benelux Under Way 


(From Our Brussels Correspondent) 


¥ July rst the governments of Belgium, the Netherlands and to weight, volume and quantity. In Netherla 
B Luxemburg hope to have ratified by their respective parlia- other oe ad ealorant duties sguiked ae 0 pone ae 
ments the new customs tariff of the Benelux Union. They hope to It is hoped that the new tariff will have good effects on the 
pring it into force by September 1st. The tariff is the result of ~ respective price levels. So far, disparities in the two price struc- 
months of negotiation and was made public in April. All tures have provided one of the main obstacles to a quick realisa- 
three parties are satisfied that this represents good progress in face tion of the Benelux Union; disparities between the respective 
af political and technical difficulties. Otherwise, no further.deci- gold and foreign exchange reserves, and between Belgian 
sons of importance about the future of Benelux have been taken liberalism and abundance on the one hand and Dutch interven- 
beyond those described in The Economist of January 25, 1947. tionism and austerity on the other, have also made difficulties. 
Although the introductory explanations to the tariff, furnished The general impression now is that the new tariff will tend to 
ty the Belgian and Netherlands Governments, differ in character, ower the Belgian price level and to raise the Dutch. As before, 
qwing to the different public views in the two countries, both raw materials will, generally speaking, not be subject to duty: 


gress the immediate importence of the decisions taken. They coal, rubber, raw textile fibres, and oil will all be free, Examples 
pint Out, not only the long-term implications for industry and of the new duties are as follows: — 
commerce, but also the possibility of extending the Union to other 
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t cent. 
countries, especially to neighbours. The new common tariff is Tarren: CRIS. i aiden vnncincentlecnsiaceancedinaenties ls 
dawn up according to the scheme produced by the League of DROOL CODE inoes omens ces eins Stsnpiis vecsinte vasbaeonapnanah 6-10 
Nations in 1937, which advocated almost exclusively ad valorem Steam engines and hydraulic machines ............ 6 
duties, It contains 991 items, of which 350 are to be regarded pe SOUND nn cans sx -secuat emesreroregsieee oa 
a temporarily suspended so lomg as the parties experience Watches Sas MCD. Poo oe, oe RET dae TD areata ies = 
snormal conditions due to the war. For the Belgians, the agreed Optical Saetthdediinine iE cat eas AO 
duties are a reduction on those of 1939. Hitherto, values were Dae. Bcistidl nls <n aileticambaeseeebd te 
fixed by the Belgian and Dutch customs authorities in different TO I acti, saicinis nnans lt eiaiendiiamadinis oietaininen alls op 20 
ways; for the future they agree to consider as “customs value ” TO ical 24 
the normal selling price in the country. This means big changes Shoes us Ee st ces han tte e he nb bed ctutethssheeaseneetck ie 24 
in the Belgian tariff ; this used to contain 3,000 items, of which Chocolate baeeed S664 o 60 b0d6 04 F456 00606 CESR EULESS 60 07ER SEEDS EE 24 
aly 400 were ad valorem, the others being calculated according It is important to realise that the new tariff covers customs 











OVER A MILLION CLIPPER PASSENGERS WERE CARRIED IN 1946 


















8-year-old flies Atlantic 
alone 


| THE: 
NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


“I want to be an 
air hostess” 
SHE TELLS STEWARDESS 





LoRNA TAGGART ‘was 
only eight. All on her 
own, she made a 3,000- 
mile flight by Clipper to 
see her grannie in Scot- 
land. But she loved every 
minute of it—the comfort, 
the wonderful meals, the 
friendliness of all aboard. 

As she left the giant 
Clipper at London Air- 
port, Lorna waved good- 
bye to the stewardess. 
“I want to be an air 
hostess, too!” she cried, 
and her eyes sparkled as a 
she added “on a Flying 
Clipper, of course!” 


“Ga by Flying Clipper when you go” 
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WINNER OF THE AVIATION SAFETY AWARD FOR 1946 
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duties only ; the future of excise duties and transit charges is 
not yet settied. All that has been ‘completed far is the first. 
of the three stages towards umion; the next..is to co-ordinate 
excise and transit charges, and subsequéntly ‘to ‘integrate the 
economies. Customs legislation remains for the time being un- 
changed, but a study group is preparing a general customs law 
for all Benelux members. Foreign exchange controls remain and 
national reserves are to be Kept separate. The Scope of present 
agreement is therefore limited, but will enable the governments 
already to start co-ordinating their economic policies. Efforts 
are now being made to increase the exchanges between the 
Belgians and the Dutch, and special agreements will be negotiated 
to this end. The Belgians, of course, insist on the need for more 
freedom in commerce, largely because they are following a policy 
of lowering prices by increasing production. * 

Meanwhile, the expert commissions on a number of specific 
questions are making good progress, summarised below. 


Transport 


A final report was produced on February 26th, as a result of 
which competition between the Belgian and Dutch ports is being 
ironed out. Port duties at Rotterdam were increased as from 
April rst, but Amsterdam has not yet done the same; on the 
Belgian side there is a feeling that the interests of Antwerp and 
Ghent have not yet been properly recognised. But it is hoped 
that fresh negotiations will bring agreement before the end of 
the year. These and other problems connected with the ports 
have their roots in history and are delicate to handle in any Case ; 
but things are made worse by the drastic reduction of traffic 
from the German hinterland. Two joint appeals have already 
been made to the occupation authorities in Germany, asking for 
their present transport policy to be revised. The first, sent in 
February, asked the British and American authorities to modify 
the policy of diverting traffic to Bremen and Hamburg from its 
natural outlet via the Rhine and canals to the Belgian and Dutch 
ports; and in March a memorandum was sent to London and 
Washington asking for a settlement of questions of Rhine naviga- 
tion, in which Belgium and the Netherlands have a direct and 
traditional interest. 


Postal Services 


Agreement has been reached on common cnarges. A letter 
semt from Brussels to The Hague, for example, will no longer be 
subject to the international tariff, but will be stamped as for -a 
Belgian destination. 


Monetary Problems 


These have been examined in detail, but, as foreign exchange 
reserves are to be kept separate; no deCisions can be made beyond 
the existing credit agreements. Here the Belgians have been very 
liberal ; their credits to the Dutch amount already to more than 
four billion Belgian francs. <A joint effort is to be made against 
the black markets in guilders and francs. 


Industrial Development ‘ 


No great progress has been made at the official level, but there 
have been numerous private meetings between industrialists from 
both countries, in which problems have been discussed and plans 
and agreements made for the future. Civil servants and indus- 
trialists do not always see eye to eye on methods of negotiation, 
the latter ing to dispense with the intervention of the 
former. As more or less official reconstruction plans exist in 
both countries, this lack of collaboration between officials and 
private employers is regretted by the governments. 


Agriculture ’ 


Numerous problems remain unsettled, owing to stubbo 
differences between national policies. In Belgium, maximum 
commercial freedom is the aim of official policy; the Dutch go 
on sticking to their complicated monopoly system. 

Besides the regular discussion under the heads just given, 
groups of economists and statisticians are examining ways of co- 
ordinating statistics and of producing uniform documents. So 
far as foreign trade statistics are concerned, the task is virtually 
finished, and in the near future accurate comparison of trade 
movements in the two countries will be possible. Similar work 
is now being done on price, wage and cost of living indices. 

The Council of the Benelux Union, consisting of high. civil 
servants, meets every five or six weeks, alternating between the 
three capitals. ~ discuss the progress made the special 
commissions and give new directives. In future—as a result of 


a successful meeting in Brussels at the beginning of this month—. 
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Ministers will also meet every three months. At this meeting jt 
was decided that the plans for unification of excise and transit 
chargés should be yrcpeeee and ratified before September 1, 1948, 
so’that the Second phase of progress towards union may begin 
exactly a year after the first. 

Those who have followed the negotiations closely are impressed 
by the fact that the state of mind of the negotiators is exact} 
what it was two years ago¢ firm resolution to overcome al] difficul- 
ties, to establish a solid ‘union, and avoid taking any risks that 
might endanger the results already achieved. But the fact remains 
that very little progress is being made in such vital matters as 
co-ordination of agricultural and industrial development. If work 
continues at its present speed, it will be five years before the 
third phase of union 1s reached ; meanwhile, industrial conditions 
are crystallising in western Europe and opportunities to create 
new industries—arising from the weakness of Germany—may be 
lost. 

Yet industrial and financial circles in both countries are almost 
unanimously in favour of union ; as are most of the general public 
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who do not. understand. all its implications. ..In October, 1946, 
a Gallup poll ‘held in Holland showed 80 per ¢ent of people in 
all social groups in favour of the union, three per cent against 
it and 17 per cent with no views. At the beginning of this year 
a similar poll in Belgium showed 69.3 per cent in favour, 23.5 
per cent indifferent and 7.2 per cent egainst union. 

This result in Belgium was remarkable, because some Political 
circles there had expressed fears that union might slacken the 
traditional ties with France, and so weaken the position of 
French-speaking Belgians, who would be reduced by union to 
a small minority in a Durch-speaking group. Im fact, close 
economic collaboration’ with France already exists through the 
monthly sessions of the Tripartite Council (delegates of France, 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg), but its results are not very 
constructive. There is, in particular, a conflict of views over 
Germany. The French wish to see German heavy industry 

or reduced for security reasons, The Be and the 


Dutch fear that the dev t by the Germans of manufactur- 


projects for developing finishing industries. Moreover, if German. 
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produ ction remains at its present low level, the ports of Antwerp 
gd Rotterdam will be restricted to the role of reetiving imports 
overseas. . i 
vk present situation is that both governments recognise the 
peed for joint action and policies to defend interests which are 
increasingly common to both. If political fears should interfere 
joo much with the efforts to work together, then a political 
girangement complementary to the economic one may have to 
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be found. For the moment the ‘chief obstacle to the realisation 
of the Benelux idea is the difference between the interna! policies 
of the two, countries; rigid State interyentionism in Holland and 
qualified liberalism in Belgium.. Holland cannot accept the free 
circulation of goods within the Union so long as price levels and 


conditions of supply and demand canhot automatically find their 
conditions of equilibrium. “ Heys t 


Russia, Panslavism and Nationalis 


the first months after victory the efforts of the new regimes 
for national reconciliation were fully backed by the Soviet 
Union. The principle of reconciliation agreed. with Soviet ideas 
about the solution of national problems. The new governments 
were largely controlled by Communists, and proclaimed the de- 
gted friendship of their countries for the USSR. Sweeping social 
weforms were decreed, and conscientious if not always successful 
ayempts were made to put ihem into practice. The Soviet leaders 
expected that these reforms. would win the peasants and workers, 
and at least a section of the professional class (“ intelligentsia ”) 
wo the new governments, and that the “broad popular masses ” 
would thank the Soviet Union, not only for delivering them from 
the German yoke, but also for making possible a social transforma- 
yon which would raise their standard of living. As it was ex- 
pected that the mew regimes would be friendly to the USSR 
and that the peoples would love both the regimes and the USSR, 
itwas obviously desirable that the peoples should be friendly to 
ach other. Reconciliation between East European .neighbours 
was therefore emtouraged by Moscow. 

But expectations were not fulfilled. It is true that the pre- 
wat regimes were (with the sole exception of Czechoslovakia) 
oppressive and unpopular, and that the new social reforms and 
cconomic plans offer a greater prospect of ultimate prosperity 
thanany pre-war policy. But the war devastated Eastern Europe, 
houses and factories were destroyed, cattle, machinery and means 
of transport were removed by the Germans. and have not been 
recovered, and reparations and the expenses of Soviet occupation 
have been and are a severe burden. The Rumanian and 
Bulgarian droughts and the expulsion of German skilled workers 
fram Bohemia have created problems even in areas which escaped 
telatively lightly from the war itself. The result is that, though 
conditions vary in different regions, the material standard of living 
is in most places much lower than it was under the dictatorial 
Right-wing regimes of 1939. People are discontented, and they 
blame the new governmenis, and the Soviet Union as the pro- 

of the governments. In countries occupied by Soviet troops 

aa Soviet feeling is still stronger. 
Soviet leaders were soon forced to admit that they. had 
iscalculated. In the new situation policy had to be reconsidezed. 
ithe peoples anti-Soviet and the new regimes weak, it was no 
longer certain that reconciliation between East European neigh- 
dours was to Russia’s advantage. It would be wrong to suggest 
that Soviet policy was completely reversed, but it is certain that 
Was moditied. The most striking example was Soviet treatment 
@ Hungary during the first six months of 1946. Hungarian 
faders were allowed to hope that the Transylvanian frontier 
be modified in their favour, and that Moscow would press 
vakia to treat the Hungarians in Slovakia more leniently. 
Atthe sam- time, the Prague and Bucharest Governments were 
convinced that they would be fully supported by the USSR. The 
pelicy.of ‘ divide and rule,” traditional game of the Great Powers 
the past, was played right up to the Paris Conference, when Mr 
inski definitely came down on the Czechoslovak and 

ian side against Hungary. 

During the war an important feature of Soviet propaganda was 
Unlike some other concessions to Russian wadi- 
ist feeling which were stopped after victory, Panslavism has 
The representatives of the small Slav nations at the 
ne Pansiav congresses in Moscow included such well-known 

figures as the Bulgarian Kolarov and the Macedonian 

thov,. The most recent congress was held in Saamdesin 

7 + 1946. The speeches of delegates were a Curious mix- 

. ecuanpunichanasinenes Some passages recalled 

Slavophile ” doctrines of the nineteenth century, which at- 

to the Slav nations a moral superiority over those of the 
- Stressed the mission of the Slavs, and. particularly 
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(By a Special Correspondent) : 


Russia, to save and regenerate the world. The Slavophiles 
believed that the spiritual and social traditions of “ Holy Russia ” 
contained the means of solving problems in the face of which the 
West was powerless. The Panslavs of 1947 do not use their pre- 
decessors’ terminology, but the underlying note is surprisingly 
similar. It is overlaid with phrases about continuance of the world 
Struggle against Fascism. The audience are not openly told, but 
are allowed to infer, that “ Fascism” and “the West ” are identical. 
An interesting feature of the Belgrade congress is that it was 
attended by delegates of the Slavs of the United States, Canada and 
and New Zealand. 

It is hardly likely that the members of the Politburo have been 
converted to the doctrines of Aksakov and Dostoievski. It should 
be remembered that the attitude of Russian governments to Pan- 
slavism was always opportunist. The Slavs oppressed by the 
Habsburgs or the Sultan naturally looked for help to a great nation 
linked to them by affinities of language and (in some cases) of 
religion. The Russian Slavophile intellectuals had dreams of 
redeeming the human race. But the government of the Tsars 
was interested in Panslavism as an excuse to justify an imperialist 
foreign policy and as ‘a means of diverting attention from internal 


_problems. To-day the Soviet Government aims at enlisting the 


support of different groups by the use of different slogans. 
Classical Marxism will appeal to the working classes of industrial 
Europe, nationalism and “Panasiatism” tothe colonial and 
“coloured” peoples, and Panslavism to the nations of the disin- 
herited East of Europe, to whom the Westerners, whether they be 
Germans, British, French or Americans, can be represented as a 
selfish race of exploiting plutocrats, who regard the rest of Europe 
as colonial booty. 

In 1871 the Panslav writer Danilevski published his “ Russia and 
Europe,” which outlined a future Slav confederation under Russian 
leadership, Most of his prophecies, which then seemed fantastic, 
have been realised during the twentieth century. Among those 
which have not were the incorporation of Tri¢ste and. part of 
Carinthia in a South Slav state and of the Thracian coast in Bul- 
garia. These still figure among the aims of the Panslavs of 1947. 
The Soviet press has shown sympathy for them, but the Moscow 
Government, has. compromised, at least temporarily. on both 
points...Its ultimate. decision. onthe second will depend on 
whether it believes that the. departure of British troops from 
Greece will allow a government to be formed in Athens in. which 
Communist influence will prevail. _If.this could be. achieved, 
Greece as a whole could be detached from Britain and brought 
into line with the other Balkan States. If the price were to allow 
Greece to keep south Macedonia and Thrace it would be worth 
paying. But ify even without British troops, the Greek Right 
remains in power and maintains its reserve towards the USSR, 
then the arguments of the Panslavs on the Slav character of 
“ Aegean Macedonia ” and Thrace, and on the suppression of their 
inhabitants by Greek Fascists, will receive support in Moscow A 
friendly Greece can keep its frontiers, but a hostile Greece should 
be partitioned and the “ Slav block ” brought to the Aegean. The 
support given by the Truman Doctrine to Greece has postponed 
but not radically changed the issue. ; 

The national problems of Eastern Europe, which the Austrian, 
Russian, German and French statesmen of the past could not 
solve, will cause many anxieties to Soviet diplomats. Hitherto 
Moscow has done fairly well. First priority is given to the Slav 
nations, and of these the two most unreliable, the Poles (who 
have historic reasons to hate Russia) and the Czechs (who, though 
Russophile, have genuine sympathy and understanding for the 
West), have been encouraged to take action which must make 
reconciliation with Germany inconceivable, and must thus in- 
crease their dependence on Russia for protection, Of the non- 
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Slavs the Rumanians have been preferred to the Hungarians, 
partly because the Rumanians are the more docile nation, partly 
because the other Slav nations hate Hungary but are indifferent 
to Rumania, and, above all, because Rumania is nearer Russia 
amd strategically easier to control. By restoring Transylvania 
whole to Rumania, the Sovict leaders extended their own frontiers 
west. Rumania is an essential part of the Soviet defence system, 
Hungary is not. 

it would seem then that Soviet policy has made the best 
decisions possible in the circumstances. But to play with East 
European nationalism is a dangerous game, in which the enemies 
of Russia within each country have much experience. It is 
difficult for the new regumes to outbid the Right opposition in 
nationalism, for they can so easily be denounced as agents of 
Russian imperialism. The counter-charge that the opposition 
are tools of the Anglo-Saxons is much less effective, for the Anglo- 
Saxons are far away, and the average East European has never 
had such experiences with their troops as he has had with the 
Red Army. 

Symptoms of Fascist Revival 


Before the war nationalism and Fascism went easily together, 
and it seems likely enough that this will happen again. Available 
evidence suggests that nationalist feeling is in fact being much 
more. successfully exploited by the oppositions than by the 
regimes. Explicitly Fascist mass organisations cannot easily be 
built in Eastern Europe to-day. But the symptoms of a Fascist 
revival are undoubtedly visible. In Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
Fascism was artificially imposed from above and never had mass 
support: In both these countries nationalism, though violent, is 
at present to a large extent controlled and directed by the govern- 
ments, and anti-Russian <eeling, though perhaps growing, is 
probably not very strong. But in Poland, Rumania and Hun- 
gary Fascism was a genuine native product. The National 
Radicals, Iron Guard and Arrow Cross were once powerful 
minorities, deriving real support from sections of every social 
class. In all three nationalism is to-day out of control. In all 
three hatred of Russia is passionate and widespread, and is fiercer 
among the masses than among the official opposition leaders, who 
realising the need for good relations with the USSR, try (with 
lithe success) to hold their followers back. In the same three 
countries anti-Semitism is as strong as ever in the past. 

Finaily, in Poland, Hungary, Slovakia and Croatia the Catholic 
Church has great influence. Only in Croatia has i suffered real 
persecution. But it is obvious that the new regimes intend to 
allow it less power in political life, and especially in education, 
than it enjoyed under the old. The Church distrusts fair words 
fsom MM. Bierut and Rakosi and makes little attempt to hide its 
hostility. It. is a rallying-point for anti-Marxism and for every 
shade of nationalism. The same is true, on a much smaller scale, 
of the Orthodox Church in Rumania, Bulgaria and Serbia. 

The social bases of a Fascist revival are the dispossessed 
bureaucracy and commercial class and the discontented peasantry. 
The ideological basis is a mixture of ultra-nationalism, clericalism, 
anti-Semitism and indiscrirhinate hatred of all that is Left. No 
new movement would openly call itself Fascist, but would 
probably approximate to one of two types, examples of which are 
the Russian “ Black Hundreds ” of the beginning of this century 
or the Austrian “ Christian Socials” of Dollfuss. The impending 
departure of the Soviet troops makes the problem a real one. 

Whether the Soviet political and mifitary leaders could have 
shown more tact and tolerance, and whether had they done so 
they would have met with genuine co-operation from the East 
uropean peoples cannot be proved ome way or the other. But 
it is certain that to-day nationalism is as fierce as ever before. 
To anyone who has seen something of the harm it caused in 
the past, and whé remembers the hopes of 1944, the change must 
seem immensely tragic. 

(To be continued) 


Stalin’s Dose of Optimism 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Last Monday the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a decree 
abolishing the death penalty. This is the second time that the 
death penalty has been abolished in Soviet Russia. The first 
occasion was immediately after the October Revolution, bur the 


reform was then very short-lived. Capital punishment was re- 
introduced at the beginning of the civil war and since then the 
legal standards prevailing in Soviet Russia have been those of a 
countty torn by virtual civil war. There were only two: intervals 
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illusions ” in the middle "thirties. Yet even during those intétyals 
the death penalty was not abolished, in fact it became “dai 
bread” under the grim Yagoda—Yezhov regime, when the guillo- 
tine of the great purges was in feverish motion. Then, after the 
purgers themselves had been pupa and re country- 
man and biographer L. Beria at. the head of NKVD, the wave of 
terror subsided, though capital punishment was still an impor- 
tant element in maintaining Russia’s civil and military discipline 
during the war. 

Since the end of the fighting there have been many indirect 
indications of a pressure to soften the rigours of the regime. It 
is only natural that a people thar-has-borne as heavy sacrifices 
as the Russians have amd has, on the whole, shown astonishing 
loyalty to the regime—in spite of innumerable grudges and griey- 
ances—should expect their rulers to relax the grip of the secret 
police. The demand for some liberal reform has not been voiced 
or formulated by any organised political group, because no such 
group has been allowed to survive. But the expectation is present 
in the Russian mind. rulers know this, and are aware that 
they must somehow meet it. In the inner councils of the Kremlin, 
the opponents and the advocates of some liberalisation of the 
regime are almost certainly arrayed against one another, though 
the outsider cannot say which members of the Polirbureau srand 
on which side. In 1933-34 the “liberal ” trend in the Politbureay 
was represented by S. Kirov, the Governor of Leningrad, whose 
policy was defeated when its prompter himself was assassinated 
by a young terrorist from the opposition. Mr Stalin was then 
biding his time and refusing to commit himself. Something 
similar may be happening now, 


Trade Unions and Morale 


It is perhaps significant that the abolition of the death penalty 
has been decreed on the responsibility of Mr Shvernik, now Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Union and former leader of the trade unions, 
From the despatches from Moscow it appears that the decree has 
not been countersigned by the Prime Minister Mr Stalin. The 
explanation of the decree places responsibility for it primarily 
upon the trade unions (the Party has, surprisingly enough, not 
been mentioned among those “ authoritative organisations” that 
have pressed for the reform). Evidently the expectation of quasi- 
liberal reforms is an important factor in the morale of the working 
population on the state of which fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan 
to a large extent depends. The trade unions may be more con- 
cerned with the matter than some other organisations, for they are 
more directly in touch with the prevalent moods in factory and 
workshop. The Government, on the other hand, have recently 
shown an anxiety to enhance the moral position of the trade unions 
by reviving the previously discarded practice of collective agree- 
ments in industry. The latest decree is calculated to increase the 
popularity of the trade unions. ; 

The abolition of the death penalty has come after a scries of 
such other measures as the promise of habeas corpus, to be em- 
bodied in the new legal codes, the reduction of the formal status 
of the NKVD, the transfer of labour camps from the authority 
of the NK VD to that of the Central Commission for Labour and 
so on. All these measures, if seriously carried out and - 
mented by a few others, would add up to a real modification of 
the regime. The “if” is a very big one. cat 


Propaganda Boomerang 


Another motive given’ for the decree is that “the international 


situation . . . shows that the cause of peace may be considered 
secure for a long time, in spite of the attempts of aggressive cle 
ments to provoke a new war.” This reassuring view is often contra- 
dicted by day-to-day propaganda and by the tenor of the Russian 
press, which must have sounded alarmist to the Russian public. 
A similar contradiction can be found in Mr Stalin’s own speeches, 
which have contained hints aLout the capitalist encirclement of the 
Soviet Union as well as reassuring statements about the stability 
of peace. As usual, the style of Russian propaganda is veering 
between extremes of pessimism and optimism. The gloomy sug- 
gestions about an imminent danger of war have been needed to 
strengthen the appeal for more and harder work for the fulfilment 
of the Five-Year Plan ; but they have apparently tended to defeat 
their own purpose and create apathy and panic instead of en- 
thusiasm for work. The effects of an tinduly, pessimistic line of 
propaganda must therefore be dispersed by an injection of a big 
dose of optimism. There can be no doubt the Soviet Govern- 
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The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee 







“I wish I 
felt fitter’’ 
| He’s not ill. He just isn’t well. 
He needs the rest to his digestion 
md nerves that a cup of Benger’s Food last thing at 
tight would give him. It soothes and strengthens the 
digestion, gives calm restful sleep. He'll feel quite 
different after a fortnight on Benger’s Food. 
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**Tt’s only natural! 
The first things to 
become scarce are 
always the best, 
the. things that 


everybody wants.” 






Home supplies of White Horse Whisky seem even smaller, 
because so very many people ask for it first. 

MAXIMUM PRICES :-—Bort. 25/9, 4-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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R. S. Dalgleish, Ltd. Charrington S.S. Co. 
Ministry of Transport Bulk Oil S.S. Co, Ltd. 
Brussels $.S. Co.Ltd. Tyne-Tees S. Shipping 


Gas Light & Coke Co. Coastwise Colliers, Ltd. 
Stephenson Clarke, Ltd. Witherington & Everett. 
Hull Gates Shipping Co. Ltd. Etlerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd. 
Sadrstat & Continental Steamship Co. Ltd. 

British Channel Islands Shipping Co. Ltd. 
General Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 
Reederij Antoine Vioeb erghs S.A. 
Wm. France Fenwick & Co. Ltd. 
Wandsworth & District Gas Co. 


London Power Co. 


Hudson S.S. Co. Zealand S.S. Co. 
United S.S. Co. Coast Lines 
P.L.A. G.P.O. 


The Decca Navigator 


Twenty-two leading Shipping Companies, the Ministry of 
Transport, the Port of London Authority, and the General 
Post Office (Cables) are daily proving the contribution that 
the Decca Navigator makes to the safety and efficiency of 


shipping operations. 


The Decca Navigator Company, Limited 


{<3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 Telephone: Reliance 3311 Cables: Decnav, London 
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Scope for rigors Cuts 


O the well-informed, the gravity of the problem of Britain’s 
balance of overseas-payments needs no emphasis. But the 
general public at home, and many even of the knowledgeable 
public across the Atlantic, are still only dimly aware of it. If 
they looked for proof they would readily find it in the rapidly 
accumulating evidence of the intensity with which, in the past 
few weeks, the responsible Ministers and departments, under the 
lead of the Treasury, have been seeking remedies. The un- 
palatable fruits of these labours ate likely to be seen before 
long, and the public must prepare itself to stomach them. But, 
Ministers having this week been otherwise engaged though Mr 
Dalton gave an ominous warning, even so this is an appropriate 
moment to consider, aeeet the statistical background, what 
may be in store. 

The original import programme for 1947, set forth in the 
belated Economic Survey, provided for a total of £1,450 mil- 
lion (£.0.b.)}—an increase of no less than £350 million on 1946 
which was intended to make good the inroads into stocks of 
materials and food, to provide for the growing needs of re- 
equipment, to maintain some variety in Britain’s diet—and to 
meet the rise in dollar prices. But this programme was founded 
on the assumption that Britain’s overall payments’ deficit for 
the year would be no more than £350 million, and even by the 
date of the budget the figure had been officially revised to up- 
wards of £400 million. Now, although industry’s recovery from 
the fuel crisis is, on the whole, proving more rapid than had at 
first been feared, Sir Stafford Cripps has admitted that the 
resultant loss of exports may be about {£200 million. The greatly 
accelerated drawings on the dollar credits leave no doubt that 
the import target must join the growing list of abandoned goals. 
Sir Stafford has given warning that, if the credits run out before 


the export targets are realised, imports would have to be cut by 
some {400-450 million per annum. There is, in fact, some 
reason to think that the current review was directed at first to 
a saving of almost this extreme order, but appreciation of the 
burden it would impose seems to have substituted the more 
modest, but still elusive, objective of off-setting the prospective 
shortfall of exports below the original target for the year—a 
cut of perhaps £200 million. How could such a saving be 
achieved, and what effects might it have? 

Much depends, of course, upon the supplying areas upon 
which it is concentrated—if, indeed, the principles of non- 
discrimination (which may be presumed to be receiving close 
scrutiny) permit the Government.as large a flexibility as the 
situation so patently demands. Obviously it is not sufficient— 
especially in this phase of acute stringency, when Britain must 
gain time at all costs—to look simply to the overall balance. 
It is true that the advent of July 15th, after which all proceeds 
of exports to Britain become convertible, will in principle extend 
the problem beyond the “hard currency ” imports which have 
been the central difficulty so far. The overall balance will 
admittedly become progressively more significant, but on a 
relatively short view, as a study of Britain’s deficits by countries 
reveals, the problem will not be basically altered by the new 
status of sterling. Though the problem becomes, in principle, 
one of foreign exchange as a whole, it still remains, in fact, 
overwhelmingly one of dollars. 

Countries with which the United Kingdom had an adverse 
trade balance of over £10 million in 1946 are listed in Table L 
The chief country with which the account is adverse is the 
United States, with a balance of £187 million, to which should 
be added £19 million for Cuba. Canada assumes second place 
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with £162 million, New Zealand third, with £48 million, fol- 
lowed closely by Argentina (£46 million), Apart from New 
Zealand, which can probably be relied upon to hold its accumu- 
lating sterling, the three major countries with which there are 
deficits are also the three major hard currency countries, 
Whether, therefore, convertibility imposes additional dollar 
strain, the essential pattern of the problem will be unaltered. 
Tasre I 
UniteD KinGpom’s. Dericrrs on VisinLe TRADE 
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Unfortunately, many of the most commonly discussed 
measures for economising dollars would be intractable or illu- 
sory. Some {18 million might be “saved” by prohibiting 
foreign films, but only at the risk of counter-measures against 
the expanding British film industry, with its promise of valuable 
“invisible” income. Up to £35 million might, theoretically, 
be saved in imports of consumer goods—at the cost of more 
intense austerity. The hypothetical 25 per cent decline in 
tobacco consumption would save £13 million, including freight, 
etc. Even if to these items there could be added a further, say, 
{20 million saved on imported petroleum by drastic domestic 
rationing, less than half the presumed target of £200 million 
would have been achieved. And the figure of £200 million, it 
should be remembered, is not what is required to balance the 
xcounts, but simply to reduce the deficit to the total of £350 
million originally contemplated. If such items are “ frills,” it-is 
obvious that to cut them thus drastically would not protect the 
basic import programme. To achieve worth-while savings, 
there must be cuts in one or more of the groups of essentials— 
food, raw materials and equipment. 

Anything more than a modest pruning of raw materials would 
evidently have almost immediate repercussions upon exports. 
Iris possible that there is a little scope for selective cutting of 
imports for industrial re-equipment. This could not be done 
Without heavy eventual loss, out of all proportion to the imme- 
date gain, but this highly improvident criterion may have to 
govern policy. Clearly, there is little room for reduction in 
imports of either materials or capital goods. But this is equiva- 
lent to saying that the axe must fall on food imports, and that 
might lead just as quickly, through impaired productive 
ficiency, to lower exports. Maintenance of the basic food 
tations plainly has the highest priority except over limited sup- 
plies of crucial equipment—such as bottleneck items of mining 
machinery. 

‘What economies could be made in food imports without affect- 
ing the basic rations? In 1946, food and drink accounted for 
{572'million, or just under 50 per cent of total imports, and 
most of these purchases were for basic tations. It is possible, 
however, to effect certain economies by giving the public a less 


F palatable and more monotonous diet. For example, some 


{10-13 million could be saved on the meat bill by excluding 
) By halving the 
imports of dried eggs, £15 million could be saved ; £10 million 
could be found by cutting out condensed and dried milk ; and 
(20 million ffom such “luxury” fruits as apricots, grapes, 
mats, peaches, etc.—while retaining bananas, oranges, grape- 
uit and lemons, costing £18 million in 1946, as “ necessary 

uits. A ban on imports of spirits or wine would save {11 mil- 
lion 5. of fish, £25 million; preserved and tinned fruit, £15 
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million ; and cakes, £4 million. Such a pruning of the 
food import programme might produce £110 million, which, 
with the £60 million or so from tobacco, consumer goods and 
film remittances, would, in a purely ‘arithmetical sense, come 


within striking distance of the presumed target. 


__ But it is important to realise that such savings would be 
illusory or impracticable—or merely theoretical: The coal-oil 
conversions now taking place in Britain will probably require 
even larger imports of petroleum. Moréover, the basic British 


rations are inadequate to maintain healthy living, Total rationed 
and pointed foodstuffs give only 1,600 calories a day ; the re- 
maining 1,300 calories are obtained from other foods, Many 
items, too, which would have to be cut in order to give this 
theoretical economy are used in the manufacture of “semi-essen- 
tial” foodstuffs, such as jam, savouries, etc. It is probable that 
the real luxuries, such as spirits, wine, poultry, etc., would not 
amount to as much as {$0 million. More important still, on a 
short view, a large proportion of the so-called “ luxury” food 
imports come from countries with which Britain enjoys a favour- 
able trade balance, and since the currencies concerned are not yet 
convertible into dollars, these imports are simply an alternative 
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to addiffonai British lending abroad. In some cases, too, there 
are political reasons for such purchases. Cuts in such supplies 
would do nothing—or virtually nothing—to solve the basic 
problem. 

The problem of the “ deficit” countries can best be seen 
from. an examination of the imports from the United States, 
Canada and Argentina, which are given in value terms for 1946 
in Table If. Food from the United States accounted for £85 
million or 38 per cent of the total, the largest items being dairy 
produce, meat, wheat and flour. Tobacco imports cost £55 
million, while raw materials totalled £24 million. Of the £63 
million of manufactured goods purchased in the United States. 
many were intermediate and not end-products. For example, 
manufactured oil and fats accounted for 45 per cent (£28 mil- 
lion) ; metal manufactures totalled £6 million ; chemicals, £44 
million ; and wood manufactures, £3 ‘million. Imports of 
machinery were under {10 million. The extent to which any 
economy can be made is obviously limited. Perhaps’ £10 million 
might be saved from the total food category and possibly {11 
million from “ other manufactures.” If £13 million on tobacco 
is included, a theoretical total of £35 million is achieved. 

The position of Canada is similar, although the commodities 
concerned are .different. Food accounted for {118 million, 
or 60 per cent of total imports in 1946. The main commodities 
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were wheat and flour, meat (mainly bacon and hams) and dairy 
produce. Raw materials amounted to {41 million, with wood 
and timber accounting for {25 million. Total manufactures 
were valued at £35 million, over £17 million being spent on 
“non-ferrous manufactures”; these in fact were non-ferrous 
metals imported in a semi-refined or refined state. It seems 
doubtful if imports from Canada could be reduced by so much 
as {£20 million without affecting staple commodities. 

Of the Argentine imports, some 72 per cent comprised food, 
with meat as the main item. Oilseeds, hides and skins were 
the chief raw materials obtained from this source, whilst pur- 
chases of manufactured goods consisted of miscellaneous articles. 
The total possible economy on Argentine purchases is probably 
below £3 million. Thus from the three main hard currency 
sources of supply, a maximum theoretical saving of well under 
£60 million could ‘be achieved on these premises. The realistic 
figure is likely to be considerably less. 

It would seem, therefore, that neither the total amount of 
imports nor those from the major deficit countries can be effect- 
ively reduced by cutting off both the fairly obvious frills and 
other items which, though very desirable, cannot be regarded 
as vitally necessary in a condition of emergency. It remains 
to be seen what would be the effects of a cut in the supply of 
staple commodities. The chart on previous page shows for the 
main foodstuffs the proportion of total requirements produced 
at home and the main sources of imported supplies. No allow- 
ance has been made for changes in stock-levels ; in most com- 
modities these have been incorporated into the proportion given 
for imports. The small proportion of domestic supplies to total 
requirements is more or less consistent with pre-war experience. 
The only commodities of which home’ output supplied more 
than half the total needs are highly perishable goods, such as 
shell eggs, fresh fruit and vegetables, or manufactured foods, 
such as margarine and compound cooking fat—and for this 
latter group the raw materials have to be imported. 
The chart clearly demonstrates Britain’s dependence on 
overseas supplies for most of the staple commodities. 
Canada alone supplies 65 per cent of total British requirements 
of wheat and flour, with the remaining 10 per cent of imported 
supplies coming from the United States and Argentina. Argen- 
tina also supplies nearly one-fifth of British meat consumption, 
while other western hemisphere countries accounted for 13 per 
cent. New Zealand sent 17 per cent of the total and Australia 
7 percent. Canada also provided 43 per cent of bacon and 
ham requirements, and Denmark 14 per cent, but supplies from 
this latter source are expected to increase. Butter came from 
New Zealand, Australia and Denmark—relatively “soft” cur- 
rency countries— but cheese mainly from New Zealand, Canada 
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and the United States. Most of the imports of pure lard, con- 
densed milk, milk powder and dried egg came from the United 
States, whilst over half the sugar requirements of the United 
Kingdom was supplied by Cuba and St. Domingo. Tea was 
purchased mainly from India and Ceylon, with small quantities 
from Nyasaland, and fresh fruit and vegetables from Europe. 

The significance of the western hemisphere and of New Zea- 
land and Australia for the British food economy is striking. 
Europe is unlikely to have sufficiently recovered from the war to 
become for some years an important supplier of Britain, although 
increasing quantities of mainly dairy produce are expected to be- 
come available in Denmark and Holland. But Britain’s food 
economy appears to be fairly firmly founded upon the western 
hemisphere and if hard currency cannot be found to 
meet the purchases, then, willy-nilly, the quantities will 
have to be reduced. The problem is, however, further 
aggravated by the low level of stocks in the United 
Kingdom of precisely those foodstuffs which come from 
the United States, Canada and Argentina. Stocks of wheat 
and flour, meat, bacon, cheese and fats now stand at such levels 
that even temporary cuts in imports would have to be reflected 
in reduced rations. The only commodity the imports of which 
could possibly be reduced without any direct impact on con- 
sumers is sugar. 

It is clear that there is no solution of the problem which would 
not impose serious hardship upon the public. There is 
one faint hope—that the terms of trade may move in Britain’s 


~ favour in the immediate future. But this is too uncertain a 


chance to serve as the basis for policy now, and decisions can 
no longer be deferred in the hope that it might materialise in 
time. The import programme should be reviewed as an integral 
part of the Government’s overall economic policy, and the 
priorities should be decided accordingly. Once the modest frills 
have been cut away, the Government, as during the war, will 
be faced with the unenviable task of cutting supplies for a 
number of uses all of which may look equally vital. Obviously, 
no long-term solution can be achieved by such means ; but 
Britain now has to try to hold out in the hope that the whole 
climate of world trade will alter—until hard currency prices fall, 
until soft currencies become convertible and until Britain’s ex- 
port capacity expands considerably. The hope may be vain, but 
in any case only an increased supply of dollars could save Britain 
from import cuts, and proposals for additional aid surely could 
not be broached until a further serious effort had been made to 
bridge what the Americans may still regard as a short-term gap. 
In such a situation, the only expedient will be to do what is 
necessary to stay alive, even if that means leaving the future to 
take care of itself. 


The OFS Goldfield—II 


in article in The Economist last week described in general 
terms the scene which is unfolding in the new goldfield in 
the Orange Free State. This week an attempt is made to relate 
the mining developments to the financial organisation. There 
are, it is believed, some 160 companies interested in prospecting 
in the OFS, but of these only a modest proportion deserve any 
attention from the investor. Most of the present minor promo- 
tions, with many predecessors:from the early days of the Rand, 
will doubtless. exist eventually only in the reference records of 
moribund companies. These articles make no attempt to survey 
the whole range conceived in such terms: they are 

mainly, with the interests. of the leading mining finance houses 
which dominate the prospective mining area. The prospecting in 
the north of the OFS has not greatly changed the outline of the 
new field in recent months. The extraordinary strikes in the 
Blinkpoort-Western Holdings area have not unnaturally 


fostered hopes that these. two potential mines may prove 
exceptionally rich, with complementary indications from 
and for the property lying immediately to the east—that is the 
Welkom No. 1 lease area, the most northerly of the three pro- 
jected Welkom mines and the one on which shaft-sinking will 
begin this year. The first OFS shaft, that on the St. Helena, 
may soon reach the reef horizon, but its siting was based 
primarily on the shallowness of the overlying beds in this part 
—vonly about 500 feet, compared with an average Basal Reef 
depth of some 2,000 feet in other parts of the St. Helena 
property and of 4,000-5,000 feet on the Welkom properties. 
Information about the structure and mining conditions generally 
from this shaft will be regarded in technical circles as more 
instructive than the actual values immediately encountered ; 
these, indeed, are not expected to be particularly high. 

In short, more information has been, and is being, gathered 
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bout the nine or ten probable mines, but little positive has yet 
emerged to encourage expectations of an extension of the field. 
The various exploiting groups and companies have done a cer- 
tain amount of swapping of small areas, with the general object 
of rounding off the mining boundaties to permit of more logical 
aploitation in the light of information about the lie of the land 
underground. The financial grouping has also been simplified by 
yarious financial operations, some of which are referred to below. 
This unscrambling—perhaps rescrambling would be a more 
descriptive word—of the technical and financial position makes 
iteasier for the general investor to know what is represented by 
the various shares on the market. The stage has been reached 
a which it is perhaps legitimate to draw some distinction 
between speculation and gambling chances. 

Among the ventures which give promise of being serious 
mining propositions, St. Helena has generally been rated as less 
promising than Welkom, because the grade of borehole cores 
snot been particularly exciting ; but such comparisons involve 
assumptions which may not be confirmed when the ore bodies 
we examined. Meanwhile, the St. Helena property has the 
wid advantage, in terms of working capital, operating costs, and 
time required for preparatory development, of the shallowness 
the reef. The present incline shaft with steam haulage will 
te followed by two vertical shafts when electric power is avail- 
ible; but much work remains to be done before a decision can 
te taken to erect an ore crushing plant. In the mines under 
Union Corporation management on the Rand itself, ore is not 
reckoned for calculation of proved reserves until it is blocked 
sathree sides. But even when such knowledge has been gained, 
and there bas also been experience of actual working conditions, 
estimates of future profitability and longevity made in the early 
years of working are likely to be falsified by the widest margins. 
Mt the present initial development stage, therefore, while 
atempts to make such forecasts for the OFS mines are obviously 
necessary as a basis for such decisions as the sinking of an incline 
shaft, similar exercises in arithmetic for the purpose of reaching 
ay conclusions about share values would involve very long shots 
indeed. They certainly will not be attempted here, It may be 
wied simply that the St. Helena company is capitalised on the 
tsis of share market values at about {13 million, with the ros. 
dares at 51s. 3d.; it has about £1.7 million of resources in hand 
fe shaft sinking, but another £2 million or so will probably be 
wquired for installation of reduction plant. 

The second of the actual mining companies to be formed, 
Wdkom Gold Mining Co., Ltd., is exploiting part of the former 
Mirican and European Block 7, in lease areas Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
wepectively. All three are owned by the Welkom Gold 
Mining Co., but only the first (and incidentally the richest of 
he three so far as can be seen) will actually be worked by the 
ompany ; the two others will be worked by daughter com- 
jaties to be formed one year and two years hence. The initial 
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capital of the Welkom company is 8,000,000 §s. shares, quoted 
at §58., and {4,000,000 Debentures, so that the presént market 
capitalisation totals £26 million. When the second and third 
compamies are formed, the senior company will be allotted 
1,000,000 shares in each as consideration for the right to work 
the areas ; and the balance of the present authorised capitals— 
4,000,000 shares of §s. for each company—will be offered pro 
rata to Welkom shareholders. The debentures will be redeemed 
at par not later than 1963 and rank for earlier amortisation out 
of profits. The present Welkom shares thus have the full 
equitable right in all three of the projected mines. Bore- 
hole results, especially on the Welkom side of the border 
between the No. 1 lease area and Western Holdings (whose 
property, as the chart published last week showed, lies 
to the north-west), have been interesting, with values averaging 
around 500 inch-dwts. The reef dips generally, to the east ove: 
the whole of the Welkom area, but the difficulties presented by 
the high temperatures to be expected at depth will doubtless be 
Met to some extent by special ventilating systems and below- 
surface cooling-off rooms for workers. 


It had been expected that the third mining—as distinct from 
prospecting—company would be formed by Western Holdings. 
to exploit the Second Lease area. But the directors recently 
announced that, as this area is virtually the sole remaining 
mining property owned by the company, it would develop it on 
its Own account—news which provoked a sharp relapse im the 
price of the shares to around £5. At 92s. 6d. the indicated 
market capitalisation is about £13. million ; to this there. will 
have to be added the further £2 million or so which: will. be 
required to finance shaft sinking. . The. company owns also 
968,750 shares and {500,000 Debentures in the. Welkom com- 
pany, and 215,000 shares in the St. Helena. A.20 per cent 
mterest in the Second Lease Area is attributable to Union 
Corporation. 


From the technical angle the neighbouring Blinkpoort pro- 
perty is interesting,.but the Blinkpoort Gold Syndicate, Ltd., 
has only a 40 percent interest in the vendor and subscription 
rights.  Blinkpoort shares are dealt in in London under Rule 
34 E, at around 73s. 9d., indicating a market capitalisation of 
some {7.4 million for Blinkpoort’s share of the ‘property, 
assuming its other assets are of hittle value. 


The outline becomes less clear-cut in the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated—New Union—Free State Development (“ Freddies ””) 
group. “ Freddies ” itself has a mixed bag of interests, inchud- 
ing territory round Odendaalsrust which is considered suffi- 
ciently proved to justify two large mines, and leases have been 
applied for over areas sufficient to support reduction plants with 
a crushing capacity of 200,000 tons per month ; but the possi- 
bility of a third mine further north, adjoining the Wit. Exten- 
sions area, has yet to be demonstrated. Wit. Extensions itself, 
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‘though in the New Union (Erleigh) group, has handed over the 


prospecting of its main area to the Orange Free State Investment 
Trust (“ Ofsits”), ceding as consideration to the Trust a 60 
per cent interest in the vendor and subscription rights of any 
company formed to exploit the property, Results to date justify 
the expectation of one mine, but the steep dip of the reef throws 
some doubt on the chances of a second mine in the eastern 
portion, The position of these two companies, Free State 
Development and Wit Extensions, has not crystallised to the 
same degree as in the instances referred to earlier. 

Obviously, there must at this stage be a large element of 
chance in all OFS propositions, but it is perhaps least in the 
shares of the Orange Free State Investment Trust, through 
which holding company the Anglo American Corporation group 
has interests in most of the significant prospects and prospective 
mines in the OFS, The Trust’s principal holdings are: 


Present Approx. 
Market Market 


Price . Value 

£'000's 

364,930 African and European shares ...... 90 /- 1,640 
1,355,475 Welkom shares.......eeccseeee0% 55 /- 3,730 
£485,000 Welkom Debentures.............. Par 485 
723,150 Western Holdings shares .........«. 92/6 3,345 
61,588 Blinkpoort shares .........-+++-e08- 73/9 250 
1,019,075 St. Helena shares................ 51/3 2,640 
12,070 


The Trust also has a direct 60 per cent interest in vendors’ 
and subscription rights of Blinkpoort and Wit. Extensions. While 
a comparison of the current market value of the underlying 
sharehoidings of a Financial Trust with that of its own shares 
may be misleading if pushed too far, it deserves to be noted that 
the present market capitalisation of “Ofsits”” 7,000,000 ros. 
shares is around £25 million, at the present price of 70s. On 
December 31st last, as the report issued last week showed, 
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“ Ofsits ” sharcholdings had a book value of £3,155,568, but at 
market prices (or cost for any quoted shares) the total wag 
£10.9 million. 

The main gold mining interest of African and European js 
based on Block 7 property, of which the proved parts haye 
been included in Welkom in which a large interest is held. The 
company has substantial shareholdings in Western Hold- 
ings, St. Helena and Lydenburg Estates, as well as in Amal- 
gamated Collieries, Union Steel, Grootlei and New Central 
Wits., and interests in land. Lydenburg Estates, in its turn, has 
as its main intefest 109,172 Welkom shares and £510,009 
debentures. 

At feast two years must elapse before anything much can be 
known about the underground structure of the OFS fied. 
Several more years experience of actual working conditions and 
of profit-earning capacity will be needed to bring the possibility 
of dividends into view. At this early stage, inevitably, even the 
most general and cautious forecasts of dividend potentialities 
might turn out eventually to have been dangerously misleading, 
All that can be said with any assurance is that the more extraya- 
gant expectations that have been mooted ought to be heavily dis- 
counted. But, subject to these caveats, it seems that, if the 
more reasonable hopes for the richer areas are realised, there 
should be substantial profits eventually—promising reward to 
sharehoiders for the long-sustained patience and risk-bearing 
which, however attractive the prospects may seem in the early 
days, are inevitably required of them. Meanwhile, they should 
be prepared for alternations of excitement and disappointment 
such as were experienced, for example, in the long development 
period of the Rhodesian Copper Mines. The wise operator will 
try to buy on the ebb tide and sell on the flood—but for mem- 
bers of the public that is, perhaps more clearly in the mining 
share market than in most other sections, a counsel of perfec- 
tion. Certainly, it is not their usual fate in this sphere. 


Business Notes 


Cheap Money Now 


The Stock markets this week, after their rather sharp relapse 
before the holiday, have been so inert that even the rumblings 
from Margate have had no noticeable reverberations in the-City. 
There is no doubt that thoughtful investors are at last becoming 
more aware of the realities of Britain’s economic difficulties, and 
their awakening seems to derive from the intensive focusing of 
attention upon the dollar problem. But in market circles there 
is no unanimity on the vexed question of how a further narrow- 
ing of the critical bottlenecks—in dollars and coal—would affect 
industry’s earning power. The present uneasy market equilibrium 
seems to be supported by a facile assumption that what might be 
lost. on the roundabouts through. industrial dislocation might be 
made good on the swings of inflation. The short comment on 
that argument is that in such conditions inflationary pressures 
would be highly ‘selective in their effects; evengif price-control 
left them room to exert a due influence upon profits. One new 


factor is the impending share-out of the Argentine Rail purchase, 


monies. The wider effects of that haye hardly yet been appraised, 
but it looks as though it may provide somé cushioning for the 
equity markets—at a time when,a cushion may perhaps be par- 
ticularly needed—though for gilt-edged it may tend to have the 
opposite effects. Details of the Argentine Rail companies’ proposed 
allocations of the purchase monies. and other available resources 
to the various categories of stockholders became available just 
as this issue of The Economist went to press. To assess the impli- 


" cations for the fifty or more stocks affected requires precise and 
detailed investment analysis—which is perforce deferred until 


next week’s issue. 

Meanwhile, one of the other major props for buoyant equites 
over the past eighteen months or so—the cheap money policy— 
now looks much less dependable than it did, and certainly has 
lost its power to exert further leverage. Gilt-edged securities 
in the past week or so have suffered a further attrition. It is 
tempting to ascribe this to a belated.respons: to Mr Dalton’s 
megiected restatement of policy in the Finance Bill debate—a 


statement quoted in The Economist last week but previously 
almost wholly overlooked because of the accident of its timing 
at the very end of the debate (involving a “ continuation” report 
in Hansard). But in fact the knowledgeable institutional investors, 
whose operations normally dominate the market except in phases 
of major change of mood, hardly needed an admission from the 
Chancellor to confirm to them that the fire had gone out of the 
cheaper money policy, and perforce out of the gilt-edged market, 
too. And it is very clear that the general public, though dimly 
aware of the underlying drift of recent months, is not yet seized 
of the significance of Mr Dalton’s admission. Even so, against 
the background of the boom and slump of the five months to last 
March, the calmness of the response is rather striking, The 
Chancellor’s candid assertion that the objective of the whole 
spectacular effort has now been achieved certainly sits rather 
oddly beside his truculent riposte in the crisis economic policy 
debate, with its promise—never fulfilled—of a comprehensive 
defence in the Budget speech. Had the admission been made 
a few weeks ago, when the gilt-edged position stood out in the 


full glare of the spotlight, the effects would assuredly have been 
electric, 
* * * 


Holding the Line 


Policy now is directed towards consolidating the objective of 
“25 per cent at long-term.” There is still the same ambiguity 
as before about the definition-.of “long-term,” but if the 
authorities had, thought they. could confidently substitute “ irre- 
deemable,” Mr Dalton would surely have said so. And Treasury 


23 per cent stock is still fully-3}-points-below par. Bur an attempt 


to consolidate even the present basis is simply common prudence, 
even from the fimited ‘standpoint of the technical problem 
which the authorities face in the market, apart altogether from 
the wider inflationary dangers which any alternative tactics would 
involve. - The shadow of the large issues of compensation stock 
grows steadily nearer, and next year the market will have to face 
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sales by many of those who have chosen the rail route’into 
wedged as well as sales by original ‘holders of transport 
gocks, Obviously, it is not too soon for the authorities to begin 
xtive preparations for that situation. To meet it, they need to 
have their powder dry, but it certainly is not dry now, and. the 
ine rail operation, by necessitating repayment of Argen- 
fina’s present lendings to the Treasury, will exhaust more of the 
a#iable ammunition. The role of the new savings which flow 
the gilt-edged market in the next six months of so should 

t¢ to relieve the “ departments ” of their accumulated ‘load. 

That is what Mr Dalton ought to mean when he talks about 
he need now, in this new “ consolidation ” phase, to reduce the 
foating debt. The money which the public draws off its banking 
sccounts in order to buy stock from the “ departments ” would in 
fect be cancelled because the Treasury would use it to redeem 
Treasury bilis or Treasury deposits receipts held by. the banks, 
ind the banking position would be correspondingly deflated. Any 
aher form of floating debt reduction—except, of course, a similar 
payment out of a true budget surplis—is a purely nominal 

jon only, devoid of real significance. “But it is not yet cer- 
gin that Mr Dalton, in calling for a reduction of floating debt, is 
in fact thinking in these realistic terms. He made great play with 
the book-keeping fact that, a week or so ago, the floating debt 
ges reduced by the “ record” amount of £139 million—but did 
gt explain that most of this repayment derived simply from: the 
gedit to the Exchequer of the first instalment. of the “clawing: 
jwck” of surplus balances of unspent votes which makes up this 
year's nominal prospective budget “surplus.” . Even to the extent 
fut these funds may have been held in banking accounts outside 
de Immediate reach of the central Exchequer, so that their return 
gduces' benk deposits, the operation is. of no real account 
aeyneither reduces the inflation potential nor increases the real 
apacity of the departments to absorb gilt-edged. It merely 
wadow-dresses the level of bank deposits and fieating debt, much 
inthe manner in which they were window-dressed during the 
wrwhen deposits were reduced and floating debt repaid by the 
device of borrowing (more expensively) on Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cies: But some of these receipts are certainly even less tangible 
jun this: they represent moneys of which the Treasury already 
has effective command, and all that. happens is. that they are 
aedited to a different internal account, 

The gilt-edged market need take no heed of such debt “ reduc- 
ton” as this. But if Mr Dalton really means to get his powder 
dry the market wall inevitably feel him at work. Unless the public 
hows much less appetite for liquidity than in the past few 
months, the process of unwinding last year’s departmental. opera- 
tons will hardly leave any scope for Mr Dalton.to “ advance later 
wather objectives.” He has a sufficient task already. 


a © * 


Monetary Fund’s First Operations 


At last the International Monetary Fund has carried through 
isfisst exchange operation. For about two months after the IMF 
ened for business on March ist the customers kept away, not 
because they did not want the goods on sale, but because rumours 
tad got about that purchasers would have to pass a stringent quali- 
faion test and no member appeared anxious to risk a rebuff. 
lax week, however, two countries decided to break the ice, 
France applied for 25 million in US dollars and the Netherlands 
ft 6 million of dollars and £14 million of sterling. The re- 
q@iests were granted. These currencies were purchased against 
payment in the currencies of the buyers. The French purchase 
was justified by France’s balance of payments difficulties resulting, 
part, from the need to make large purchases of grain owing to 
he'severity of the last winter. The Netherlands’ case was similar, 
wth the added reason that dollars and sterling were needed for 

reconstruction purposes. France’s IMF quota amounts 
© $§2§ million, which would give her the right to purchase from 
the Fund $131} million or its equivalent in a year—provided that 

Gittencies were bought for purposes consistent with the Fund 
Weement. The first purchase therefore represents rather Jess 
tan one-fifth of France’s permissible yearly withdrawal. The 

purchases represent approximately the same proportion of 

Permissible maximum of $683 million. Now that the ice has 

broken, it may be assumed that other operations will follow— 
teecially if the board of executive directors of the IMF lives up 
Wihe- principle of living danzerously which found such admirable 
Syession in its first annual report, with its suggestion that “in 
he arly period of its operations the Fund may take risks that 
Wald Not be justified under normal circumstances.” Plenty of 

tisks” Will be coming its way in the next few months. 
nt feature of the initial operations announced by the 
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Fund is that sterling should have been one af the two currencies 
purchased. When accumulated sterling balances have been. im- 
mobilised by the agreements about to be negotiated, then, so tong 
as cufrent earnings of sterling remain freely expendable in any 
Currency area: in the world, current ‘sterling and dollars ‘shouid 
be virtually interchangeable currencies and sterling will be just as 
scarce a currency as the dollar. It is appropriate that a foretaste 
of this inrportant fact of economic reality should be provided’ by 
the very first batch of operations announced by the IMF. ° These 
initial transactions illustrate how the agency of the IMF will help 
the United Kingdom to ease its own dollar difficulties. The pur- 
chase of sterling by the Netherlands will have reduced the IMF’s 
holding of sterling by that amount and to that extent will make 
room for purchases of dollars of any other cuprencies by the 
United Kingdom against payment in sterling (which, in turn, 
will replenish the IMF's holdings 6f sterling). “The lintit of British 
drawings in any one year will still be set by the proportion of 
one-quarier of the UK quota of $1,300 million. But the total 
amount that can be drawn by the UR’ will increase as sterling is 
purchased from the Fund by other membets. ‘This is bécause the 
ultimate limit to purchases by any member is reached only when 


the Fund holds an amount of that member's currency equal to 
twice its quota. 


* oo * 


Cement Monopoly: Acquittal— 


8G After a year of deliberation and a further six months’ delay 
in. publication, the report. by the Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Works in December, 1945, 10. inquire. mto cement 
costs* was released just as last, weck’s issue of . The. Economist 
went to press, and its content: was then only briefly noted. It is 
clear that the most valuable evidence on cests.and prices has not 
even now been presented. in the report+~a suppression which. the 
Commitiee justifies by the well-worn plea that such facts ought 
not to be put at the disposal of a firm’s competitors. But there 
are many devices—as evidence presented before the wartime 
Public Accounts Committee plainly illusttated—by which cost 
information of great general value cam be presettted in a global 
or disguised form. Without definite. data it is: imipossible| to 
caiscern what correlation exists between costs and size of the unit 
of production, method of manufacture and efficiency. Hence the 
report scarcely provides the means of achieving an independent 
judgment on the efficiency of the industry. 

A summary of the report is included .in this .week’s issue of 
the Records anc Statistics Supplement. The Committee is satis- 
fied that profits earned by the industry in the past have not been 
excessive by reference to capital employed: It finds no” evidence 
that the Federation hay abused its. position, and) considers that 
contrel has not been exercised for the sake of restriction of out- 
put. The Committee is satisfied, too, that) the minimum price 
system is not, aS a system, unsound, “nor in its intention does 
it work injustice on the consumer,” It teels, however, chat when 
the existing price controls are withdrawn, the Federation should be 
prepared to submit its price schedules to an independent body. 
Consultations. with such a bedy should be held at appropriate, 
but not too frequent, intervals. Sufficient bargaining power; it is 
claimed, already exists between the manufacturers and those in- 
terested in the rebates on prices to merchants and large users of 
cement for it to be reasonable for adjustments to be left to the 
interested parties. Lastly, comes the only real note of criticism: 
the Committee is of opinion that the Federation’s constitution 
“presents considerable difficulties to any outside interest estab- 
lishing new works in this country independently of membership 
of the Federation.” Except at this point the report appears to 
be a somewhat mild exhortation to the Cement Makers’ Federa- 
tion itself rather than ‘an analytical appreciation of ‘the industry’s 
finances addressed to the Minister of Works: Indeed, if the Com- 
mittee can be said to criticise, the criticism never obtrudes, but 
emerges only obliquely or by implication—as, for example, in the 
advice to the Federation to seek in future expert and independent 
opinion before fixing its minimum prices. 


+ * * 


—Or Not Proven ? 


Admittedly, on the charges of. monopoly or wnfair price dis- 
crimination, the circumstantial evidence.is in favour of the 
Federation. As the report points out, its first task, on its forma- 
tion in 1925, was to removg the chaos and unprofitability of cut- 


* Cement Costs: Report by the Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Works: H.M.S.O...9d ees 
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throat yt.ce competition in a highly capitalised industry. From 
1925 onwards the Federation can point to regular expansion of 
annual output (with the sole pre-war exception of the year 1932), 
to a steady price-structure, an intelligent distribution system and 
reasonable profits. The expansion in demand for cement, which 
began in the Federation’s youth w:th the prosperity of the late 
*cwenties, was continued by the building boom in the ‘thirties 
and then by the -earmament programme. So far as the industry 
was concerned, this steady expansion of demand was fortuitous. 
But the fact that these conditions obtained means that those who 
bring charges of restrictive monopoly against the Federation have 
in the home market, no rough and ready index in restricted ou:put 
or rising prices, no standard of comparison, with which to con- 
front the cement manufacturers. 

On the other hand, there is prima facie evidence that the 
Federation’s constitution does restrict entry into manufacture and 
that the number of merchants handling cement is strictly con- 
trolled, if mot the terms of their rebates. The report gives no 
guidance on two important points. First, there is no indication 
of the cost build-up and no suggestion of the directions in which 
economies might be secured, whether in production or distribu- 
tion. Secondly, it is not possible to form any firm idea of how 
far the Federation’s price policy has maintained inefficient and 
normally redundant cement works in operation. There is, how- 
ever, a hint in the report that price policy may have had some 
conscious influence in this direction—an impression which will 
continue outside the industry until the facts are known. 

The cement industry has its post-war problems—a shortage of 
coal and bags, and difficulty in obtaining equipment to expand 
capacity. But the arrears of house and factory building to be made 
good ensure long-sustaingd activity once these difficulties are 
overcome. It would be to the advantage both of the industry 
and of cement users to clear up finally at the beginning of the 
post-war period the doubts about cement price policy. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Committee—although apparently 
furnished with the relevant data—has not been able to carry this 
issue further towards a conclusion. As it is, its recommendations 
for a price review obviously deserve immediate action. In any 
case, there is still need for more published information about the 
industry. Until further evidence is forthcoming, the popular 
charge of monopolistic practices stands “ not proven.” 


7 ® * 
Spotlight on Cotton Machinery 


The Committee of Investigation into the Cotton Textile 
Machinery Industry, set up by the Minister of Supply last 


In addition to the short “ Statistical Summary” which 
appears weekly in The Economist, a full service of 
statistical and factual information appears weekly in 


Records and _ Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 


Records and Statistics is a separate, self-contained 
weekly publication of from 16 to 24 pages. It includes 
not only many statistical tables but also factual records 
of public affairs, including Parliamentary activities and 
digests of state papers, and industrial and commercial 
teports from home and overseas. It is believed to be 
the most comprehensive statistical and factual report 
appearing weekly anywhere in the world. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist is available by postal subscription only. The 
subscription, which may be sent direct to this office or 
through a newsagent, is 30s, per annum, For those who 
are already direct postal subscribers to The Economist, 
the economy of posting both publications together makes 
it possible to quote a combined subscription of 4. 
Subscribers to The Economist who wish to receive 
Records and Statistics should notify this office as soon 
as possible, but are asked not to send any monéy until 
an account is rendered. It is regretted that it is no 
longer possible to supply back numbers of Records 
and Statistics or to date subscriptions back. 

Paper shortage also makes it impossible to supply 
sample copies. For a limited time, however, subscribers 
to Records and Statistics will be allowed, if they wish, 
to cancel any unexpired portion of @ subscription. 


THE ECONOMIST, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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summer under the chairmanship of Mr Justice Evershed, has 
issued an interim report.* The decision to issue such a state. 
ment has been based on the strong criticisms voiced in the G 
Industry Working Party report and elsewhere on. the .spinni 
section of the textile machinery industry. which. is. virtually 
monopoly of Textile Machinery Makers Lid. 

The committee does not mince words. It considers that, since 
the spinning machinery makers returned to peace-time uc. 
tion in 1945, the TMM has been deficient in vinenee: Wie 
its directorate and management; that the structure: of the 
holding company and its subsidiaries has been over-complex - 
that the company has been deficient in research and technical 
development ; and, finally, that it has tailed to comply with 
modern standards of costing. In suggesting remedies for this 
state of affairs, the committee has rightly taken into considera- 
tion the fact that the Government. is prepared to. subsidise re- 
equipment of the spinning industry, a fact which underlines the 
need for efficiency in the textile i i if public 
money is to be well spent, The committee recommends four 
remedies, all of which have been adopted or will be adopted 
voluntarily by the company’s management, which has been re. 
inforced since the enquiry began. | The committee is of the 
opinion that a new director with special se hg sat of manage- 
ment should be appointed to the Board, Sir Percy H. Mills, 
managing director of W. & T. Avery, has already been appointed. 
At the suggestion of the committee, the financial structure of 
the group is being simplified by the liquidation of the intermediate 
holding company, the Werneth Investment Trust. To meet the 
recommendation for improved research, the company has 
appointed, in consultation with the Shirley Institute, a chief 
research officer. A new cost system has also been introduced, 
and the company has agreed in principle to introduce a schem: 
by which prices of machinery will be fixed on the basis of cost 
estimates and ratzs of profit agreed with the Ministry of Supply. 
This arrangement is endorsed by the committee. 

The sense of urgency which the committee has shown in pres- 
sing for reorganisation of the TMM group is welcome. Re- 
organisation of the cotton industry must begin. with spinning, and 
any expansion or re-equipment of spinning capacity must be 
founded, for some time at any rate, on a re-Organisation and 
expansion of the TMM group. It is too soon to say how large 
an expansion of capacity will be needed. The company is plan- 
ning for a peak annual demand over the next few years, from both 
home and export markets, of £174 million, but the committee 
puts the target for capacity at £20 million. Other investigations 
have suggested a figure as high as £30 million or even more. From 
these widely divergent estimates it is clear that the company will 
have to be prepared to adapt itself to quick changes of circum- 
stance, and to develop a flexible production policy. The need 
for this will be accentuated by the fact that there may be a 
demand from the Lancashire industry for larger quantities of 
some types of machines, such as ring spindles, than for others. 
This might require a sudden expansion in one line of production 
only. 
costing methods would be indispensable. 

The forthright style of the Evershed Committee report sets 4 
high standard of constructive criticism for the final report and the 
Cotton Board’s report on redundant capacity which are to follow. 
Only when these other two are available will it be possible to gain 
a balanced view of the scope of Lancashire’s re-equipment 
problem. 


* o * 


Canada’s Exchange Control 


The regulations operated by the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board have this week been tightened so as to reduee 
from $100 to $10 the amount of US dollars which a Canadian 
resident is allowed to hold without selling it to the Bank of 
Canada. It was as recently as September, 1946, that the regula 
tions were amended to remove the obligation to sell holdings up 
to US $100 and to free the export of funds by resident travellers 
up to a figure of $150, compared with the previous limit of $50. 
The rapidity with which the reversal of these relaxations has 
come about is a measure of the speed with which the Canadian 
exchange position has deteriorated vis-a-vis the United States. 
The latest change in the regulations is aimed primarily at ensuring 
that the whole of the receipts from US tourists in Canada are 
effectively collected by the authorities. Ever since the easing of 
the regulations last September it has been found that an unl 


* Interim Report of the Committee of Investigation into the Cotton 
Textile Machinery Industry. H.M, Stationery Office. Price 6d. 


To deal with such a situation, the best management and | 
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Trial by Fire 


Give him a bag of coke, a bucket of water, and the 
necessary apparatus, and the chemist can build up 
thousands of different substances — from alcohol 
and ‘ meta fuel ’ to aspirin, motor spirit and food 
fats. Add a bottle of ammonia and he can turn out 
thousands more. To perform this modern magic 
he needs to know not merely what elements make 
up the substance he wants to prepare, but how 
much of each it contains. The majority of known 
chemicals contain carbon and hydrogen, usually 
oxygen, and frequently nitrogen. The chemist 
uses the combustion tube, illustrated above, to 
find out the proportions of these. Aefew milligrams 
of the substance are enough (and there are over 
twenty-eight thousand milligrams in a. single 
ounce). ‘These are.strongly.heated in a current of 
air or oxygen. As the substance burns, the carbon 
in it is converted into carbon dioxide gas, and the 
hydrogen into steam. These products are collected 
in weighed parts of the apparatus, and from the 
amounts formed the chemist can calculate the 
composition of the original substance. A simple 
experiment — yet it demands refined, reliable 
apparatus. Data provided by it lie at the root of 
Modern progress in biochemistry, chemotherapy, 
dyeing, waterproofing, nutritional and agricul- 
tural chemistry, photography, and many other 
‘pects of civilised life. Every 

Working day throughout the year 

hundreds of combustion tubes are 

Siving the result of this trial by fire 

Which enables the British chemi- 

cal industry to serve the nation. 





AND NOW — 
AIRPORT BANKING 


Ever ready to extend its service to travellers, 
the Midland Bank now adds a branch at London 
Airport. to those which it has alteady established on 
board the great ocean liners. The Airport branch will 
be found in the Passengers’ Arrival Hall at Heathrow; 
it will be open daily, including Sundays, from 9 a.m. 
to 6p.m. It will provide facilities for foreign exchange 


transactions and all normal banking operations. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
LONDON AIRPORT, HEATHROW 
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requisite im business 
than dispatch, 


ADDISON 


G UCCESSFUL business organisation, whether con- 
‘ ditions are normal or abnormal, depends now 
more than ever on prompt decisions and intelligent 
employment of specialist knowledge and experience. 
That is why firms and individuals are making greater 
use of the expert departmental 
services of Martins Bank and why the 
Bank is fully organised and prepared 
to support well-founded enterprise. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 





LIVERPOOL + LONDON & BRANCHES 


RR 





THE 


STANDARD BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA timiep 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governments 


of Sowthern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - - £10,000,000 
Capita! Paid-up - © + «  «  £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - . - - @ -  £4,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHO- 

DESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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But what about Imports ? 


There is an urgent necessity to 
re-establish our export trade, and 
the private Banking House of Glyn, 
Mills & Co. offer their financial 
services to undertakings extending their 
export business. But as the economic 
situation improves, so should the natural 
balance be restored, and the national im- 
port trade grow once more. Business 
houses anxious to develop their import 
trade will find invaluable this private 
bank’s international contacts and intimate 
knowledge of foreign conditions. 


GLYN, MIELS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE } 67 LOMBARD STREET + LONDON « E.C 3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon's Bank Lid 
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To those private citizens who feel that in Australia and New 
Zealand lies the way to a fuller life. . .. To those industrialists 
who may contemplate establishing a factory in these Dominions. ... 
The Bank of Australasia offers the benefit of a long experience 
and practical knowledge of local markets and conditions. The 
Bank has been in existence for over one hundred years and has 
numerous branches throughout Australia and New 
Enquiries are welcomed by the Overseas Department at the address 
given below. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Hicad Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, (Manager: G.C. Cowan) 
“a : 
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justifiably large proportion of the US dollars brought in by 
jourists was seeping away and failing to reach the reserve held 
jn the Exchange Fund Account, As this, year’s. tourist . income 
y a decisive réle in the Canadian balance of payments 

with the United States, it has been decided to take such steps 
as are possible to close this loophole. 
The full text of the report of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board for 1946, a cabled summary of which was cited in 
The Economist of May 3rd, has now reached this country. The 
report brings out with particular clarity the interrelationship 
between Canada’s current deficit with the United States and its 
current surplus with the rest of the world. The heavy current 
deficit of $603 million with the United States in 1946 no doubt 
arose to some extent from abnormal demands which had been 
accumulating for years, but the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
also associates it with the record peacetime levels of national 
income and expenditure in Canada. It proceeds to argue that 
this high level of economic activity is in part the result of the 
heavy flow of exports to the United Kingdom and Europe, itself 
stimulated by the granting of comparatively large overseas loans 
and credits by Canada. As American industry has progressed 
very rapidly through reconversion to peacetime production, 
whereas the restoration of the civilian industries of European 
countries has been much slower, the high demand for consumer 
goods in Canada has had to be satisfied by unusually heavy im- 
ports from the United States. Thus the very forces set in motion 


by Canada’s record export surplus to non-dollar countries have- 


contributed to the magnitude of the Dominion’s deficit with the 
US dollar area. Inevitably, the Control Board’s report closes with 
a reiteration of the importance to Canada of obtaining its income 
from overseas in the form of convertible currencies—but there is 
no suggestion of how the solution of the problem may be found. 


* * * 


Swiss Loan for Belgium 


Switzerland, which has the distinction that its Central Bank 
is now turning away gold and US dollars, is obviously the country 
that should launch on a relatively adventurous scale into the 
business of foreign lending. There are some belated signs of 
grace in this respect. One of them is the announcement this 
week of a loan of 50 million Swiss francs to the Belgian Telegraph 
and Telephone system, The loan is guaranteed by the Belgian 
Government, bears interest at 4 per cent, is issued 99 and is re- 
payable in whole at. par on June 1, 1959, For a Government 
guaranteed loan of this medium-short character, this is fairly 
expensive borrowing. Allowing for the fact that the loan is 
repayable in twelve wears, its terms will be found to accord fairly 
closely with the 4} per cent which France is paying for its 30-year 
loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, These operations are setting the pattern for future 
international Joan operations. It is a far better design than that 
which emerged after 1919 and, allowing for the risks of external 
lending, bears some relationship to the comparable prevailing 
level of interest rates for domestic issues in the markets concerned. 


o * 2 


Coals to Newcastle 


+> Efforts to import coal into Britain have long been advocated, 
‘the bitter irony of Britain’s plight is brought home afresh 
by the details—the paltry details, as they look beside any pre-war 
background—of Britain’s application for aid to the European Coal 
Organisation. An allocation of 600,000 tons from American 
exports during the July-September quarter (at about $22 a ton) 
has been made by the Organisation. But this rakes effect only 
after normal European importers have had the opportunity to 
tke up the first 9 million tons of American coal. This country's 
total bid was for 1.2 million tons over the quarter. The American 
authorities are apparently satisfied that, if the rate of loadings 
achieved at US ports in early May can be maintained in the 
third quarter, there is a reasonable prospect that this quantity may 
be available for Britain, but if there should be protracted strikes. 
in the mines, only about 600,000 tons is likely to be forthcoming. 
Even the larger figure is equivalent to less than two days’ out- 
pat from Britain's own mines—and would be provided at a cost 
f about $26 million. ‘This is black gold indeed, but in condi- 
tions of such acute scarcity as to curtail vital industrial produc- 
ton even this summer, not to mention the situation which might 
tecur next winter, the demand price of marginal supplies for 
in is obviously far above the market price. The February 
crisis showed the importance of a few marginal hundred thousand 


tons in. stock, and no means of purchasing assurance now can be 
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neglected—even when the price has to be paid in scarce dollars. 
As Mr Dalton reiterated at Margate this week, coal is the founda- 
tion of the whole national effort, in its external no less than in 
its domestic aspects. + ees. } ny 

Meanwhile, provisional coal output figures: for the third five- 
day week are encouraging. Total output last week at 4,074,500 
tons compared with 4,073,500 tons in the previous week, There 
are signs that the miners are beginning to set themselves a pace! 
Much depends on their maintaining it. sige’ 


oe * * 
Wool in Transition 


From a survey of the wool industry prepared by the Board 
of Trade, assisted by the Wool Control, and published in last 
week’s issue of the Board uf Trade Fournal, it is possible to bridge 
some of the gaps in published information on the wool industry 
between the end of the Wool Working Party’s proceedings and 
the onset of the fuel crisis. Betweén-September last year and the 
end of February, total personnel employed (including administra- 


tive and maintenance workers) increased from 166,400 to’ 178,600. 


Of this increase, 4,500 occurred in the badly under-staffed worsted 
spinning section, but a quarter of it was represented by night- 
shift workers on a short week or emergency evening shofts. The 
labour shortage in spinning—only by contrast is it less acute in 
other sections of the industry—has been masked in 1947 by the 
fuel shortage, but if and when coal becomes more plentiful, labour 
will again become the limiting factor, unless recruitment can be 
improved to achieve the Working Party’s tentative target of 200,000 
workers in the industry as a whole. 

The table below shows the variations in the different types of 
wool used in top making and woollen spinning in the first year 
of war and the first quarter of this year. It is unfortunate that 
the figures.do not go back to a pre-war period, since war-time 
production included large Government contracts, which in the 
case of the worsted industry in particular called for an increased 
use of crossbred wools. As was to be expected, once Services 
contracts became less important, proportionately rather more 
merinos than crossbreds have been processed by the topmakers. 
By December last, topmakers were using a weekly average of 
§.1§ million lb of wool (excluding hair) compared with 6.8 million 
Ib. in 1939-40, but only a third of this was crossbred, compared 
with about 45 per cent in the earlier period. There were signs, 
therefore, that by the end of 1946 the pre-war pattern of wool 
consumption was beginning to reassert itself—however slowly. 

In the woollen spinning section the same slow process of return 
to pre-war mixing proportions was beginning to develop last year. 
During the war, inevitably, the proportion of noils, hair, waste 
and shoddy was increased. By 1939-40 it was as high as $0 per 
cent. But by December, 1946, it was down again—to 3§ per cent. 
Over the same period crossbred wool increased from 31 per cent 
of the total spun, to 42 per cent. 


WooL* UsEpD BY THE INDUSTRY AND Tops PRODUCTION 
(m. Ibs. : weekly averages) 











Used in Used in Production 
Woollen Spinning Top-making By Tops 
| Merino | Crossbred | Merino | Crossbred | Merino | Crossbred 
soap sinticiesioipates tener igen ncetpieanineenasiaitth ; scapnocilnaitgpapinnstinssieitcapeangatialensintantiiah 
Sept., '39-Aug., 40. 0-66 2-49 3-66 3:14 3-29 2-92 
Fron Weeks Ending: 
Dec. 21, 1946.... 1-18 2-58 3-31 1-84 2°71 1-67 
une 18, 1947 ... 0-97 2-11 2-88 1-53 2-37 1-39 
feb 15, 1967. 2a: 0-90 2-16 2°26 1-26 1-86 1-14 
Mar. 15, 1947.... 0-79 1-84 1-66 0-98 1-33 0-89 





* Merinos and Crossbreds : British, Dominion and S. American woois. 


The production of tops has been held up by a shortage of labour 
during the transition period, but not so seriously as in other 
branches of the industry. The topmaking labour force is pre- 
dominantly male and it has benefited from demobilisation rather 
more than have the spinners, who are more dependent on female 
labour. At 4.38 million Ib. the weekly average output of tops 
in December had recovered to about 85 per cent of the*1937 level, 
but to only about 70 per cent of the ievel reached in the first year 
of the war, when the industry was working at pressure on Govern- 
ment, civil and export account. 


Wool Textile Supplies 


Changes in the composition of total wool consumption have 
been accompanied, and to some extent caused, by a changeover in 
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the market for wool textiles. The table below shows the gradual 
withdrawal of the Government from the cloth market and the 
improved supplies thus made available to the consumer in this 
country and for export. The worsted figures show only yarn 
allocations between the three alternative markets, and not the 
amount of yarn which may have been exported as cloth. Until 
the close of 1946, however, the general picture is one of gradually 
expanding output, with the lion’s share going to the home market. 
The fuel crisis resulted in a serious setback. In Yorkshire, the 
crisis was felt in coal, rather than in power. There was no sudden 
power cut, but a gradual attrition occurred in coal supplies from 
the end of 1946, creating stringency which has since been only 
partially alleviated in some districts. If December is taken as a 
“normal ” period free from fuel problems (though this was only 
relatively so and there were plenty of transition difficulties. to face 
in any case), the effects of the crisis upon production of tops are 
shown as a decline of 50 per cent in the average week of January, 
32 per cent in February and 14 per cent in March. In the average 
week of February, worsted yarn deliveries were down by nearly 
30 per cent, and those of woven wool fabrics by 20 per cent. 
Production of wool blankets dropped by 5 per cent. 


DELIVERIES OF WooL MANUFACTURES$ 
(m. linear yds.) 





| 
af } 
| Home Civil 
| Ee — | (incl, Export* i Total 
irae Utility)} | 
ob cpaiaiinthicedieadaiiernapdeeihinny : eto apron 
iWorsted—t | i 
MPU itne ded cheie san avon mead bere cen | .6°S9 | ~ wpe 12-69 
fan.- Jee, IDG nics ons eis ovins ce } 2-69 8-30 0-96 11-95 
December, 1946 ...,. Suk’ < teh akan 0-65 9-88 0-89 11-41 
January, ARPES 0-60 12-00 0-99 13-59 
MObNGRTY, TOUE osc ovSec cts cescessed 0o-s# 7-21 0-64 8-19 
jVexven Wool Fabrics— 
Sept., 1942—Aug., 1945 ...........- 6-18 10-93 2-58 19-69 
Saga BOOS wn nde nibices »cbnsbs } 2°56 12-33 5-05 17-34 
Rane, BOOG. . 5, <i bcd cee sacsiovate 0-78 12-05 3-79 16-62 
January, 1947................+s0eee | @-82 16-43 4-62 21-87 
February; 2947. 66. ..se cee. cee ees 0-44. | «9-59 5-25 | 15-28 
oo! Blankets—~ 
Sept., 1942—-Ang., 19435 ............ 2-32 0-48 0-07 2-87 
Jan,-Jume, 1946 ; 0-48 0-98 0-09 1-56 
December, 1946 | 0-06 0-80 0-14 1-00 
January, 1947........: | 0-03 } 1-15 0-19 1-4 
PUROUEES, BU ant ct pnnd +4005) ehodae i 0:03 | 0-78 0-14 0-95 
t In the case of worsted, all yarns—including hand-knitting— not for Government account 
or export, ‘ 
* In the case of worsted, for export as yarn. 
§ Monthly averages on calendar months + Wool content in million Ths. 


Such figures measure the extent of the fall in output but not its 
duration. A recovery of output may have been quickly achieved, 
but the figures are not yet available. The record of the 
Lancashire cotton mills in the second half of March has shown, for 
example, how speedy the initial recovery could be. But a summer 
coal allocation to the West Riding based on last summer’s con- 
sumption will not enable the industry to make up the leeway lost 
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in the first quarter of the year. Assuming that.it takes six to nine 
months for goods to pass through the manufacturing process, the 
full force of the shortage should be felt in the third and fourth 
quarters of the year. After that, there should be a recovery in 
supplies to the best levels of 1946. Anything better than that 
depends on how much coal the miners raise this summer and on 
the success of recruitment to the wool textile industry.. 


Retreat from Shipping 


For two years or more there have been persistent rumours 
that Court Line, one of the smaller cargo tramp companies, was 
either to be taken over, or to be liquidated. As a result there 
have been speculative flurries in the 6s. 8d. shares which drove 
them up to around 41s. in both 1945 and 1946. Circumstantial 
rumours last week produced a closing price of 46s. 3d., and at the 
week-end came news of a proposal from the directors that the 
shareholders should consider liquidation. The directors have been 
driven to this decision by their inability to obtain further ships 
at prices which they consider reasonable and by the fact that the 
date of delivery of any steamers now ordered is uncertain, and 
the price at least equally so, They therefore do not feel disposed 
to run the risk of holding large liquid resources, the real value of 
which may be decreased by further inflation, without a mandate 
from the proprietors. 

The company has an operating subsidiary, United British 
Steamship Co., to which all the existing ships have been trans- 
ferred. The directors indicate, apparently on a _ conservative 
valuation of the UBSC fleet, that the 1s, shares of this company 
are worth some 14s. UBSC paid 50 per cent for 1945-46 and is 
doing better. now. The net liquid assets of Court Line should 
realise 27s. per share and a distribution of the subsidiary’s capital 
would give one share for every share in the parent company, thus 
giving Court Line a basic valuation of 41s. per share. In addition, 
there is some £90,000 odd in the Government Tonnage Replace- 
ment Accounts of the two companies and, possibly, a hidden 
reserve in the tax provision. As the best that Court Line has 
been able to distribute in recent years is 18 per cent, which at 
41s. gives @ yield of under 3 per cent, it is evident that there 
will be a heavy vote in favour of liquidation, since shareholders 
can retain their interest in the main earning asset, the holding 
in UBSC. 

Some £2,125,000 will thus be distributed and will pass out of 
the shipping industry, which is generally considered to need re- 
expansion. One must hope that the directors of this company— 
which faced extreme difficulties after t9r9—are unduly pessi- 
mistic, or at least that prospects of early replacement on reason- 
able terms are better in other industries. If this had to be re- 
garded as a typical case, the chances of the replacement and 
modernisation of British shipping to enable it to play the vital 


part which is properly assigned to it in Britain’s balance of pay-_ 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports also appear in the Supplement: Spillers; Swan, Hunter; William Beardmore; British South Africa Company ; 





Prices, | | en Price, Net | Gross 

Jan. 1-May 28, boa y | May | Yield* | Yield, 

i947 | esccichin Se peie ai, 28, | May 28, | May 28, 

_. ' | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 

High | Low i i 
j I ‘i | 

| British Funds* t | fsa diffs. 
103} | 101% |\Conversion 3% March 1, 1948-53. .|| 102 102 ae l 6 
103% | 101f  ||War Bonds 25% August 1, 1949-51), 1024 | 1024 )0 4 0/1 9 
102% | 100} Exchequer Bends 8% Feb. 15,1950 101k | 101 | 0 9 3/1 6 
105% | 101g War Bonds 25% 1, 1951-53. 103 103% |010 9} 114 
105% | 101} War Bonds 2}% March 1, 1952-54./| 103 103, | 014 2} 117 
106 | 103 Funding.23% June 18; 1952-57....|| 1044,xd)) 10¢4xd) 0 12 10] 1 16 

1084 | 1034§ National Def, 3% July 15, 1954-58), 1 | 1068 [015 3/2 21 
I War Loan 3% Oct’ 15, 1955-59.... 106 106} | 016 9/2 3 
10844 | Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65| 106; | 106% | 017 7/2 4 
105% | \Funding 24% April 15, 195661... 103§ | 103§.)019 21/2 2 
109 Funding 3°% Aprit 15, 9...) 106 | 1068 }1 1 2\)2 7 
1223 4 (Punding 4% May 1, 1960-90....../) 118} | “118f | O13 11} 2 6 
110 & | 103 [evings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 107k | 106; |1 2 6|)2 9 
108 | 98f Savings Bonds 24%, May 1, 1964-67/ 1024 | 1024 | 1 $01 27 
13h | | Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-761) 120% | ay | 037 10 } 220 
he | \ Savings Bonds 5% Aug. 15, 1965-75, 108% | 108) | 1 3 8| 2.10 
108 War Loan 34% fatter Dec. 1, 1952) 106}xd) 106kxd 015 8/2 6 
Lim | \\Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)....|) 15x | 148} 013 7) 208 
1155 | Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961); 112% | 112) |019 7/2 9 
1004 | || Treas. Stk. 2}% (after Apr, 1, 1975))! cl 1 8 7\;212 
1103 | Treas. Stk. 3% (after aes. 5, 1966).'' 1 | 196 | 15 4);21 
ny | | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96.) 112) | 112% | 1 411} 210 
99 [Console 2)%§...<s..--ransveres \ 24 | 953 2 611 | 2 12 

i i ee | o 








* To earliest redemption, except § flat yield and{ assumed average life 17 years 6 months 
Net yields after allowing for tay at 9s in ¢. = “ii 
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Bristol Aeroplane ; Beyer, Peacock. 
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| heonraa Si Taceae+-] oe | nay | 4 8 8 
j a 
| ioe" | root | i w | Argentine Sore 101} 1; |3 8 0 
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(Continued from page 866) 
ments, would be slender. If shipowners generally really cannot 
gee the possibility of sustained profits sufficient to provide a 


qeasonable return on capital after amortisation of tonnage acquired 


at present prices, the outlook for the shipbuilders must be equally 
sombre. There is, in any case, a moral here for them, though 
whether they can act upon it by appreciably reducing costs is 
perhaps questionable. As for other industrial holders of unspend- 
able cash they have undoubtedly suffered, and perhaps for a time 
must suffer further, loss of real values through inflation, but there 
can be no escape from the problem by the Court Line route, 
except for the few. 


* * i 


Control of Borrowing 


After an interval of some ten months, the Treasury has 
taken the first action under the powers conferred by the Borrow- 
ing (Control and Guarantees) Act. Three S.R. and 0.’s, Nos. 
944-945 have been issued, of which the first revokes the pro- 
visions Of Defence (Finance) Regulation 6 governing capital 
jssues, etc., except in their application to the Isle of Man and to 
public offers for sale of securities in England and Scotland. The 
fast Order amends the Regulation and restricts the cases in which 
Treasury consent has to be obtained to offers of stocks and shares, 
other than debenture stock, made by bodies which have, within 
two years of the offer, made any issue under one or other of the 
exemptions conferred by the Capital Issues Exemptions Orders. 
The second S.R. and O. implements certain changes incorporated 
in the Draft Order which accompanied the Borrowing Bill and 
certain promises made during the passage of the Bill through 
Parliament. It also maintains freedom from control for all 
jssues by bodies incorporated under the Building and Industrial 
and Provident Societies’ Acts. The whole business of Borrow- 
ing Control in Northern Ireland becomes the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the Ulster Government. All the orders come into 
operation on June 16th. 

The general effect of the Orders is in accordance with expecta- 
tion, except for the requirement of consent in those cases where 
previous issues have been made without specific permission. In a 
statement in the House, the Chancellor said that he had considered 
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removing the requirement altogether, but, after detailed observa- 
tion, was not satisfied that it would be in the public interest to do 
so. . He_also inferred that,any, order could be tightened up if that 
seemed desirable. His meaning on these matters is very far from 
clear. One would have supposed that the extremely detailed 
requirements of the Council of the Stock Exchange were sufficient 
to protect the public interest, and it is difficult to see how the 
Capital, Issues Committee, which has«eccived special, but undis- 
closed, instructions on the matter, is to reach any different decision 
consonant with the criteria. which. the Order seems to establish. 
The effect of retaining this inspection is likely to delay the granting 
of permission for issues by companies which have had the initiative 
to use Coricessions for which the Treasury is itself responsible. 
It is freely suggested that the reason for insisting on a check is 
the Chancellor’s belief that the exemptions may be used to 
facilitate some element of bonus distribution, a matter on which 
the official mind. dwells in a land of fantasy which it seems. idl 
to attempt to explore. 


* 


* * * 


Principal Exemptions 


The principal departures from the earlier Draft Order 
(Cmd. 6726), although welcome, afe matters of convenience 
rather than of public interest. Wholly unsecured loans, repay- 
able not more than six months after demand, do not require 
Treasury consent: the issue of fully paid securities in exchange 
for other fully paid securities, when no new money is raised, 
are also free, as are issues of shares under certain profit-sharing 
schemes. The conditions governing the exemption limit of 
£50,000 within any one year are somewhat relaxed and new com- 
panies no longer have to make application to benefit from the 
provisions. The principal effect is that only the net’ amount 
involved in replacements and postponement is now considered 
in aggregating the amount which counts towards the £50,000 
limit, but the wording is not clear and there is some doubt about 
the exact meaning of the terms “issues” and “ borrowing.” 

In the matter of raising money, other than by issues of stock, 
the Control of Borrowing Order preserves the exemption ex- 
(Continued on page 868) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


COLVILLES LIMITED 


FUEL SHORTAGE AFFECTS OUTPUT 
PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 
FUTURE OF STEEL INDUSTRY 
SIR JOHN CRAIG’S STATEMENT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Colvilles, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
instant, at the registered office of the com- 
pany, 195 West George Street, Glasgow, 
Sir John Craig, C.B.E., D.L., chairman and 
join? managing director, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
1946 :— 

Admigistration—Sir James Lithgow found 
it necessary to curtail some of his many 
activities and submitted his resignation from 
our board. We valued his stimulating help 
and his resignation was accepted with much 
regret. 

Following upon the special resolution 
adopted at the last meeting, an executive 
board has been elected for the Colville Works 
as from January 1, 1947. By this policy we 
have brought into the control of these works 
members of our own staff who have served 
the company for many years and who have 
special knowledge and expersence of the 
varied branches of our activities. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The increase in the net profit is largely 
explained by the reduction in the rate of 
E.P.T. The trading results are so far satis- 
factory in that they have been achieved not- 
withstanding increases in costs in many direc- 


tions without compensating advances in the 
price of steel. We are now reaping the 
benefit of improvements in plant and 
economy in the use of fuel, which have been 
steadily carried out in former years. 

In 1937, we launched the first of our big 
extension schemes when we commenced the 
erection of coke ovens, by-product plant and 
two blast furnaces. The cost was over 
£2,000,000. At that time, we stated we had 
arranged to find half of the cost from our 
own resources and the balance through a 
loan for £1,000,000 from an insurance group. 
The plant came into operation in 1939-49. 
It proved invaluable to the country during 
the war. It also fulfilled all the expectations 
of the directors and, indeed, set up new stan- 
dards of efficiency and economy for the 
country. Further, the method of financing 
worked out as planned and now to-day, as 
stated in the directors’ report, the final repay- 
ment of £200,000 has been made. It will be 
gratifying to you to tealise that there are 
now no debentures, debts or mortgages on 
any of the properties of the company or its 
subsidiaries. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


In view of the increased earnings, the direc- 
tors gave careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of the ordinary dividend. They recog- 
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nised the claims of the ordinary stockholders 
to share in the prosperity of the company, 
and it appeared that this year was an occa- 
sion when the ordinary dividend might be 
increased. The directors, in reviewing the 
conditions that bave unhappily ected 
industry, and particularly the steel industry, 
in recent months, and the uncertainty of the 
present times, came to the conclusion that 
in the best interest of the company 
should leave the dividend at the same rate 
as in recent years, The additional earnings 
they propose to carry forward. The amount 
thus to be carried.forward into 1947 js: — 
For the company £618,419, and for the sub- 
sidiary companies £558,216, a total of 
£1,176,635, which is en increase over the 
amount brought in of £323,769. 


Our published balance-sheet has shown a 
trading profit for the company and its sub- 
sidiaries amounting to a total of £2,902,407 
for the last three years and during the same 
period the total net amount paid to the stock- 
holders is £700,368. The directors trust 
that their policy will meet with your approval. 
It is in keeping with the advice that a large 
share of the earnings should be ploughed 
back into the business to maintain or improve 
the efficiency of production and the dividend- 
earning capacity of the company. 

We recognise that this policy affects all 
our stockholders, the number of which js 
almost the same as I stated a year ago. At 
the end of the year there were 9,695 ordi- 
nary stockholders and 3,292 preference stock- 
holders, a total number of 12,987, and of this 
number 11,164 stockholders hold less than 
£500 and 12,500 hold less than £1,000 stock, 
You will see how widespread is the interest 
in the company. 


You will notice in the balance-sheet that 
we have carried to reserve the E.P.T. post- 
war refunds, as this money has to be spent 
on development. 


The industry has established with the 
authorities a claim for deferred repairs, which 
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(Continued from page 867) 

tended to banks and discount houses, while the Treasury has 
gone out of its way, by writing a special letter to the Council 
of the Stock Exchange and giving a special “Consent,” to make 
it clear that borrowing and lending of money by any member 
of the Exchange in London or of any of the Associated Stock 
Exchanges is exempt from control, provided tha’ it is in the 
ordinary course of business and that the money is repayable 
not more than six months after demand. The letter, however, 
makes the special point that the finance of speculative business 
is not to be considered as “in the ordinary course” and is not 
permitted. Exactly how and where one draws the line is not 
clear, but the previous order appears to have peen effective on 
this point. 

So much for what the new Orders do. They are more re- 
markable, perhaps, for what they leave undone. There is no 
indication of any attempt to influence the direction which new 
investment is to take and none thar new instructions are to be 
given. If this meant that firms were to be free to develop as 
they choose, that might be excellent. But it is very clear that 
other controls will be used to prevent this. In the circumstances 
the CIC is, so far as the public knows, working on a directive 
now two years old. If such documents have any importance, 
surely it is time to give fresh instructions ; since the old directive 
was issued, there have been marked changes in the general direc- 
tion which the immediate national effort should take. 


‘ * ® * 
Silver Sags 
The price of silver has turned weak again. Ia New York 


the open market quotation has fallen back to 71 cents, which is 
the lowest figure touched since the break in the price began 


towards the end of 1946. The London price duly followed the 


New York quotation and has been marked down to 435d. this week. 
The London market remains extremely quiet. There is a small 
off-take of silver for essential purposes, which is satisfied in the 
main by purchases in New York. The arrivals of newly-mined 
silver in the New York market have, however, more than kept 
pace with the export and industrial domestic demand, and indica- 


tions suggest that the undertone of the market remains weak. 
There was some excitement, however, in New York last week 
when rumours began to circulate that tentative bids were being 
made from Indian quarters for anything up to 10 million ounces 
of silver. These rumours did not stand up to verification, though 
there is no lack of attempts made by Indian quarters to circum- 
vent both the existing embargo on import licences for silver and 
gold and the equally difficult obstacle of obtaining dollars with 
which to acquire silver in the United States. 


* * * 


Rubber Uncertainties 


_ The price of rubber at Singapore, which has been declining 
since the beginning of the month, staged a modest recovery 
earlier in the week, when buyers from Europe and other parts of 
the world began to operate. But the market has since suffered 
another shock from the announcement of the US Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that it is about to reduce .its selling price 
for natural rubber from its 216,000 ton stockpile from 25} cents 
to 23 cents per Ib. 

US domestic synthetic rubber is selling at 18} cents a 1b. (or 
about rid. a lb.) and according to officials of the US Department 
of Commerce the war-time order stipulating the amount of 
natural rubber that must be combined with synthetic in making 
rubber goods will be retained, despite recent rumours to the 
contrary. The reasons given for this policy are, first, that the 
United States must maintain a strong domestic rubber producing 
industry for strategic purposes and, secondly, that there are not 
sufficiently large supplies of natural rubber in the country. _ 

Indications are therefore that the rubber price will decline, 
and as the RFC has ceased purchasing operations since the 
beginning of April, a lower price might well stimulate American 
demand. Output in Malaya during the first four months of 1947 
has totalled 212,000 tons of which about a halt came from the 
estates and the remainder from smallholders, Production in the 
Netherlat ds East Indies also appears to be on the upgrade, with 
imports into Malaya in the period January-April, 1947, totalling 
76,000 tons, er 
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it was found impossible to carry out during 
the war and for which no provision was made 
when selling ptices were fixed. Your com- 
pany has a considerable share in the amount 
granted to the industry, which will be utilised 
in carrying out stch repairs as quickly as 
Grcumstances permit, 
PRODUCTION AND PLANT 


You will perhaps recall that in the state- 
ment which I made io you a year ago I indi- 
cated that, for the first four months of 1946, 
our output showcd an increase of about 
J5 per cent. over'1945 and that this could be 
maintained and even exceeded provided fuel 
supplies were available. Unfortunately, fuel 

jes became steadily werse, both in 
quantity and quality, so much so that we had 
jn some cases 10 Close furnaces or reduce 
the working week, with the consequence that 
our total output for the year only exceeded 
the output of 1945 by about 4 per cent. 
There have been references from time to 
time to the shortage of steel supplies in 
Scotiand, with the implication that this arose 
from lack of organisation or proper plant. 
It is not generally realised how serious are 
the effects of the fuel cut: today we would 
be producing 2,000 tons a week more pig-iron 
and 5,000 to 6,000 tons a week more steel 
if we had adequate supplies of fuel. 

When it became apparent that coal sup- 
plies were to be limited, we took steps to 
mtroduce the use of cil in our melting fur- 
faces. I am glad to say that this has 
w far successful and the results have justified 
us in extending its use. We are, therefore, 
femodelling some of our melting shops to 
make them entirely deperident upon oil. We 
hope in this way to be able to attain an output 
which would not otherwise be possible with 
the existing restrictions. 

Our new blast furnace at Clyde Iron Works 
is practically complete, but I am glad to say 
the two cxisting furnaces are still in active 
gperation and, as I previously explained, the 
third furnace was origirally constructed to 
m@msure a maintenance of cutput during the 
time when the existing furnaces would re- 
quire to be re-lined. At the same time, when 
the situation regarding coking coal is clarified 
wd supplies are assured, our plan is to build 
additional coke ovens so that the three fur- 

mces can be in active production if required 
and thereby increase our output of pig-iron 
by 4,500-5,000 tons per week. 


RESEARCH 

Our research activities have continued 
Mtoughour the year with sustained en- 
ihusiasm. There is no section of our 
production that does not come under the 
dose scutiny of our technical staff. There 
is no lack of problems, but there is a real 
«arcity of young men trained for scientific 
work and prepared devote 


mense and I do not know of any other 
dustry where the chances for rapid promo- 
ourabie. 
SALES 
We have reviewed our steel deliveries for 
the year from the Colville Works and the 
figures show the variety of trades 
use our products :— 
and marine engineering 28.04 
locomotive and wagon 
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Tube, rivet, bolt and nut trades, etc, 11.01 
Semifinished for re-rolling ............ 18.58 
Direct export ...... Rae atc Se dee hon A 
Scnsers eee ae ie Be 2.53 
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was with great regret that we had to dis- 
appoint them. It would be difficult to give 
a pre-war comparison, but, - 
ing, we exported about 30 per cent. our 
Output and, although thé figure for last year 
is 13.6 per cent., it is considerably less to-day 
because of these restrictions. 

The question of transport has been one of 
constant anxiety, and time and again we have 
been on the verge of restricting our produc- 
tion because of the shortage of wagons. 1 
am not thinking of the period of severe 
weather when abnormal difficulties were en- 
countered. Throughout the year, the supply 
has been so irregular and insufficient that it 
has involved considerable expense in laying 
down and rehandling materjal. 

SUBSIDIARIES 

It is some time since I reviewed in any 
detail the position of our subsidiaries. No 
doubt, therefore, you will be interested if I 
briefly refer to them. 

On the works of the Steel Company of 
Scouland, Lid., we have spent a considerable 
sum of money. You may recall I stated that 
at Blochairn over £1,000,000 had been spent 
and I am glad to say that we are getting some 
benefit from this expenditure, although not 
to the extent we had anticipated, because of 
the fuel position. Improvements at the Hall- 
side works have also been made and conver- 
sion of the melting furnaces to oil has been 
approved by the board. The foundry at these 
works was fully employed throughout the 
year. It is well equipped to deal with cast- 
igs of all types, including heavy castings 
requited by the shipbuilding and engineering 
trades, The works of the Govan Shafting 
and Engineering Company have recently been 
re-equipped with modern plant for the bright 
drawing and turning of steel bars. They 
have a wide connection both at home and 
abroad, and, unfortunately, are quite unable 
to meet all the demands for their products. 


LANARKSHIRE STEEL COMPANY 


The Lanarkshire Steel Company had a 
good year. We have recently completed at 
these works the largest fixed melting furnace 
in Britain, which has proved a great success, 
so much so that we are in the process of 
rebuilding other furnaces on the same lines. 

Smith and McLean had a successful year. 
There was an increasing demand for all their 
products and they have served many custo- 
mers, as can be judged from the fact that 
they are regularly rolling about 3,000 tons 
a week of steel, principally into sheets. 

The Clyde Alloy Steel Company has also 
found an increasing market for their pro- 
ducts, both from the foundry and the roiling 
mills. They specialise in high-quality steel 
for the motor-car, aircraft and engineering 
industries, and the demand has so greatly 
increased that an expansion in their produc- 
tion is a subject which is at present receiving 
serious consideration by their directors. 

COLVILLE CONSTRUCTIONAL COMPANY 


The Colville Constructional Company is 
engaged in the production of structural steel 
and welded fabrication work for the engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding industries. ‘The demand 
for welded products has grown to such an 
extent that it has been found desirable to 
transfer the structural steel department to 
Mossend Works, and to leave their Glen- 

department devoted wholly to the 
welding side of the business. The section 
of the Mossend Works which they are 
occupying is being thoroughly equipped with 
all the plant necessary to ce structural 
steelwork of all classes. 

The Fullwood Foundry Company has a 
modern mechanised foundry for the produc- 
tion of ingot moulds for the group and also 
a smafler foundry for general castings. Both 
departments have been very fully employed 
during the year. : 

From the Carniough Lime Gompany some 
of our limestone supplies are obta 
here also modern plant is being introduced 
to facilitate the handling of their products, 

As you are aware, our collieries have now 
been transferred to the National Coal Board, 


We have retained the brickwork, producing 
inary building bricks, formerly owned by 

Archibald Russell, Ltd., and have also ac- 
quired Rosehall Brickwork. Both these works 
are situated in Lanarkshire. The raw material 
comes from old colliery bings and by their 
removal We are serving the double purpose 
of improving the amenities of the district 
and producing bricks whiclt are so much 
needed to-day. 

During the year, we entered into an 

arrangement with Messrs, Clugston Cawood, 
Lid., and formed a company, Colvilles- 
Clugston, Ltd. Messrs. Clugston have wide 
experience of dealing with slags, and we 
thought it would be useful to join with them 
in developing the production and distribution 
of slag pr ; 
Colvilles-Clugston are laying down new 
plant at Clyde iron Works, and as soon 4s it 
can be brought into operation we hope it 
will lead to the. disposal of a large quantity 
of our blast furnace slag. 


LABOUR AND PERSONNEL 


Although it has only just taken place, I 
think I should make reference to an interest- 
ing development regarding working con- 
ditions in the steel industry. In consultation 
with the appropriate union, it was mutually 
agreed that in the interests of production we 
should introduce a continuous. working .week 
—in other words, there should bé no stoppag 
at the week-end at the melting furnaces. We 
feel that in this innovation the national appeal 
for greater production is being met in an 
enlightened way, and, by agreeing to it, the 
employees in the steel industry have shown 
a real sense of the needs of the times. 

The War Memorial Home, which was 
opened in June last year, has proved bene- 
ficial to a large number of the employees 
who, under the doctor’s recommendation, 
have spent there a period of convalescence. 
The committee of management have been 
gratified by the appreciation which has been 
so frequently expressed by those who have 
recuperated at the home. 


GENERAL POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The outstanding national feature of the 
industry during the year was the appoint- 
ment in September of an Iron and Steel 
Board, and the Government have placed 
upon them the responsibility of dealing with 
all matters relative to the industry, both as 
regards production and development. 
Board, under the chairmanship of Sir Archi- 
bald Forbes is engaged in investigating the 
whole subject. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation has 
recommended that the output of the steel 
industry in this country should be increased 
to 15,000,000 ingot tons per annum, and we 
have given an assurance that in this expan- 
sion the Scottish output will be increased 
proportionately. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report. we 
have prepared plans with this object in view, 
which show how this result can be achieved 
with duc -egard to economy in capital ex- 
penditure and without any sacrifice. in 
efficiency or in the attainment of the lowest 
costs of production, 


IMMEDIATE NECESSITIES OVERLOOKED 


In former days, having reached such a 
decision, we would Lave proceeded with the 
construction of our schemes forthwith, 
To-day that is no longer possible, and it is 
now necessary that the consent of many 
interests be first obtained. We wonder some- 
times whether in this process the consumers 
of steel in ihis country, who are suffering so 
severely fiom a lack. of steel supplies, are not 
being asked to sacrifice too much. in the .in- 
terests of a planning. policy .which concen- 
trates on the long-term aspect and. forgeis. 


immediate necessities. 
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There are references from time to time 
to the Government's policy concerning the 
steel trade and to their schemes for bringing 
the industry under Government ownership. 
In consequence, there is great uncertainty 
throughout the industry. In our view, any 
decision to natioralise a complex industry 
like the steel industry could not be otherwise 
than damaging to the national economy. 

We have little faith in the benefits which, 
it is stated, arise from centralised control, 
and we think that many of the ideas current 
on this subject at the present time exaggerate 
the assumed benefits which have not been 
proved and do not emphasise sufficiently the 
dangers which are latent in such policies. 


SERVICES OF THE STAFF 


I am sure you desire to be associated with 
the directors in expressing to the staff our 
appreciation for the loyal service they have 
render during the year. I would specially 
mention the works managers and foremen, 
who have had a particularly trying time. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring directors, Mr Peter Baxter and Mr. 
Henry Lithgow, were re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs Moores, Carson and Watson, 
‘were reappointed. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
MR W. M. PRYOR’S REVIEW 


; In continuance of the custom which has 
been adopted in recent years the chairman 
thas issued with the annual report and 
accounts a brief statement, summarised 
below, on the affairs of the office during 
1946. The annual general meeting will be 
held on June 3rd. 

In September, 1946, Commander Sir 
Robert Micklem, C.B.E., R.N., was appointed 
a director. 


ACCOUNTS 


Premium income in both fire and accident 
sections once again advanced substantially. 
In the aggregate the increase in premium 
volume in 1946 compared with 1945 
amounted to £1,269,480. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that in a 
year when throughout the world there has 
been so marked an increase in salary levels 
as well as in costs of materials and supplies 
the office have been able to conduct this 
substantial business at no greater cost by 
way of general expenses than 17.2 per cent. 
of the premium income. This figure com- 
pares with 16.4 per cent. in 1945, 


FIRE BUSINESS 


The advance in premiums amounted to 
£590,408. The claims experience at home 
and, generally speaking, overseas was again 
favourable. Tn Canada and in the United 
States of America, however, an underwriting 
loss was sustained. The underwriting profit 
resulting from last year’s operations amounted 
to £289,318, which is equivalent to 7.83 per 
cent. of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


There was an advance in premium income 
in 1946 of no less than £816,546. 

As regards motor business, the toll of 
the roads both here and abroad has been 
heavy, outpacing the increases in rates of 
premium, although these have in some parts 
of the world contributed not a little to the 
higher premium volume. Rates are in course 
of adjustment upWards in many fields and a 
change has already been announced here 
which should go some way towards meeting 
the rising cost of repairs and ‘the still 
advancing cost of settlements in the case of 
personal injuries as a result 6f accidents. 
Severe losses due to these causes have been 


sustained by the office and particularly in 
America. 


the United States of 


The claims experience of burglary. busl- 
ness abroad is tending to deteriorate and at 
home the results have again proved un- 
fortunate. 

Workmen’s compensation business at 
home is still producing an unfavourable 
result. 

Generally speaking, the rest of the busi- 
mess in the accident account has proved 
satisfactory but, by reason of the three fea- 
tures to which special reference is made, 
an underwriting loss amounting to £155,259 
has been experienced. 


MARINE ACCOUNTS 


The figures contained in the 1946 account 
disclose a very satisfactory position. The 
office have been able to transfer £350,000 to 
the profit and loss account leaving the fund 
at £1,273,198, which is equivalent to 
205.93 per cent. of the vear’s premium in- 
come. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the aggregate the three revenue accounts 
resulted in the profit and loss account bene- 
fiting by £484,059. Net interest earnings 
totalled £232,293, which amount is’ greater 
— pane than the interest earnings of 

Provision of £70,000 has been made for 
British taxation. The pension fund has 
again received a contribution of £100,000 
and £10,000 has also been contributed to 
the staff widows and orphans fund. 

An interim dividend of Is. 6d. per share, 
less tax, was paid last January and a final 
dividend of 1s. 8d. per share, less tax, has 
now been declared. The book value of the 
investments stands at £12,024,183. The 
market value of the securities is substan- 
tially in excess of the book value. 

In conclusion the chairman paid tribute to 
the zeal, efficiency and loyalty of the general 
manager, his deputy, the other members of 
the executive and the entire staff at home 
and overseas. 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL 
TRUST, LIMITED 


EXPANDING REVENUE 





The 59th ordinary general meeting of the 
Industrial and General Trust, Limited, was 
held in London, on the 22nd instant. 

Mr L. A. Stride, the chairman, said that 
during the year ending March 31, 1947, their 
revenue had continued to expand, gross 
receipts at £604,453 showing an increase of 
£84,359, giving an overall yield of slightly 
more than 7} per cent. on the balance 
sheet total of the investments. For the third 
successive year they were able to declare 
a bonus on the ordinary stock in excess of 
the dividend of 12 per cent. paid in each 
of the last ten years. For the year ended 
March 31, 1945, the bonus had been 2 per 
cent. and last year 3 per cent.; now. they 
recommended 4 per cent., making the total 
distribution 16 per ceni. for the year as 
against 15 per cent. last year. 

if investments stood, at or under cost, 
at £8,284,570. Last year there was an 
appreciation of well over 50 per cent. and 
at_ March 31st last the surplus over book 
values was more 75 per cent. It was 
comforting to realise that their capital, de- 
benture stocks, reserves and revenue carry- 
forward had, at the moment, substantial 
cover, but he must repeat the warning given 
at previous meetings that wide fluctuations 
in security prices had occurred in the past 
over quite a short period of years. e 
present unprecedented inflation resulted from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s cheap 
rage policy and the depreciation of the 
£ _Was aggravated by the terms of com- 
pensation—he might t say confisca- 
tion—envisaged under the various nationalisa- 
tion proposals, The search for adequate 
eae investments was an inves- 
tor’s n e. 

The report was adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES ANNUAL 
MEETINGS 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The annual meetings of the Norwich 
Union Insurance Societies were held at 
Norwich on the 27th and 28th instant. 

Speaking at the Fire Society’s meeting, 
the chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, said: | 
feel sure I shall have your indulgetice ig 
making brief reference to the year 1947, 
This Society was founded by my great-great- 
grandfather, Thomas Bignold, in 1797 ; thus 
this year marks the 150th year of its exist- 
ence. During all that time there has been 
a member of my family actively associated 
with the Society. 

During the past year the premium income 
was the highest in this long history of the 
Society. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE ACCOUNTS 


During 1946 the fire premium income has 
increased by £514,535 to £3,267,320. This 
expansion is well distributed between our 
home and overseas business. The amount 
of profit at £118,405 is an improvement on 
last year’s figures, due largely to better 
underwriting results in the home field. 

In contrast with the very noteworthy con- 
tribution we have received in past years from 
the eccident account, the resulting transfer 
this year amounts to £44,607. The reduc- 
tion shown is due almost entirely to adverse 
claims experience in the motor department. 
In all other accident departments the results 
were most satisfactory. It is gratifying to 
note an expansion in premiums of £487,754, 
making the total income in the accident 
account the highest ever recorded at 
£2,368,130. The met marine premiums 
amounted to £469,864, an increase 
£22,370. The directors have decided to 
transfer a sum of £150,000 to profit and loss 
account. 

The balance brought forward of £370,588 
has been increased by the trading profit of 
£313,012, together with the sum of £138,650 
for net interest. A total of £840,069 is avail- 
able for disposal. Dividend, less income tax, 
requires £145,200 and home taxation 
£89,286 ; £100,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve, and it was considered advis- 
able to strengthen the pension fund by the 
transfer of £150,000. The total assets of the 
Society, as shown in the combined balance- 
sheet, amoint to £9,558,677, an increase of 
£406,076. 


LIFE SOCIETY 


Sir Robe-t Bignold also presided at the 
Life Society’s annual n.eeting, at which he 
said: At the end of 1938 our total funds 
were £48,124,000 ; at the end of last year 
they had increased to £63,723,000. 

In 1938 we were able to show a gross 
return on our funds of £4 15s. 6d. per cent., 
and this has fallen in 1946 to £4 6s. 8d. per 
cent., while the position was made consider- 
ably worse by income tax, the net ratts 
being respectively £4 2s. 7d. per cent. and 
£3 12s. 5d. per cent. In 1938 our total new 
business was £11,755,700, and last year the 
record re of £23,597,000. Our premium 
income has increased from £4,550,000 10 
£6,090,000, and during the eight years we 
have paid out £9,700,000 in claims by death 
and £20,000,000 by maturity of policies. 
Expense ratio is 18 per cent. of our premium 
income against 15 per cent. for 1945. Our 
mortality has again been favourable and well 
below expectation. by 

We have added £757,000 to our British 
Government securities during the year, and 
these now stand in our balance-sheet at 
£15,310,000. During 1946 we contributed 
a wag a nae of overseas currencies t0 
the British Government, ewes the total 
unde: this heading since 1938 £3,262,000 
The reports were adopted. 
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Statistical SUPRA 20 mnag ganen 


soVERNMENT RETURNS 
for the week ended May 24, 1947, total 
mary revenue was £77,999,120, against 
Oxy nditure of £36,829, 109 and 
gues to sinking funds, £100,000. Thus, 
jading sinking fund allocations of 
janis nts Sarphis accrued sinee April 

4§ {208,872,666 against a deficit of 
315006 000 for the  corréspr nding p ‘riod 


year apo. 


DINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
ROVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
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BM cisveeee.. 13644230 451,426. 599,995) 49,362 80,820 


Tssues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 

| payments 

| (¢ thousand) 

i “= 
i 


Esti 7 
E we Apnl . April } 
apadrere 1947.48 1 Week | Week 
ee , to to ended ended 
' May May | May | May 
25, 24, | 25, | 24, 


1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 


72,343, 2,913 2,553 
2,089 443 696 
286 





Hess ..-.... 556,000 62,348 74,719 3,356 3,249 
Services . . 2625367) 489,420 292,692, 42.930, 33.580 


Ord. Exp... 3181567 ssl, 768 367,411 46,286 36, 829 





DALANCING | 
AU Bastin 144230, 15,500, 18,300, 2,200; 2,600 
on 
DT. T Refoncl. 49,000) 26,596) 4,353; 4,057) 221 


alsa 13374597 595, 864 390 064 52,543, 39,650 


decreasing Exche quer balances by £509,202 to 
, other operations for the week decreased 
Ses National Debt by 420,300,970 te £25,461 inuliion. 


NET ISSUES (£ theusand) 


ie 


Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Sec. 4 (1)... 17 
im Woods Agreements Act. 1945, Sec. 1 (1). . 16,129 
r Aithorities Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3 (1).... 2.750 
+ War Damage Commission... ...... 1,500 
1946, See. = (7 Post-war Credits,, 202 

me At 185, Sec. (1), 3 per cent, Local 


| 


CHANGES IN DEBT {£ thousand) 
a Net Receipts Net RePayMenxts 
it. Savings Certs.. 2,200 | Treasury Bills....,, 6,973 


21°, Defence Bonds 1.740 } $% Detence Bonds. *2,5 
0 sOnas. 2,557 
Other Debt 3°, Term, Annuities 1.57] 


TUS cs <, 15,100: | Tax Reserve Certs.. 1,279 
} Other Debt :-— 
Extetial. si ics sce 1,227 
Ways and Means 
AdVabiots 20.0005 25,735 
19,040 , 2 


* Including {1,912,805 paid off i maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


{¢ nbiilioms) 








; ; ; 
i 
| Treasury Ways and | 
Bills | PY soweys Trea- | 
| é Vances sury Total 
Date = De- |} Ploat- 
i | Banl PY ~ Ing 
t \ } Public | OF } t Debt 
eader| fap Depts | | Banks 
t rane | ' 
1946 | ree Sore "ae Saas 
May 25 | 1890-0} 2549-2/ 371-8 | 1485-0 | 6294-1 
1947 | I 
Feb. 15 |2155-0) 2441-3) 469-7 | | 1540-0| 6615+1 
» 22 | 2165+0/ 2506-6 446-5 | nt 1808-0} 6626-2 
Mar. 1 | 2175-0) 2665-5) 530-3 } 15-0 | 1475-5! €759-3 
» 8 | 2185-0) 2600-7, 583-7 |... | 1443-5) 6812-9 
» 425 | 2185-0) 2628-5) 582-2) |. | 1435-0 6830°+7 
» 22 | 2185-0! 2690°9! 582-6 | 2-25) 1434-6) 6894-7 
» Sl | 2185+0) 2699-7) €35-5; 1456+5| 6954-6 
Apr. 5S | 2185-0! 2704-4) 592-7 | 18-75! 1443-51 6944-4 
«+ 12 | 2185-0) 2728-8) 580-6 eee 4 1443-5) 6937-9 
19 | 2185-0 2708-6) 583-8} ... | 1463-5! 6942-0 
» 26./ 2190-0) 2692-1 | 519-9 | 1 1463-5) 6865-5 
May 3 | 2190-6} 2661-5} 507-9 } | 1463-5} 6822-9 
» 10 | 2190+0) 2629-4; 401-3] ... | 1463-5) 6684-1 
» AT | 2190-6) 2627-1) 348-0 | +25! 1483-5) 6633-8 
» 24/ 2190-0) 2620°'1) 327-5)... | 1463-5) 6601-1 
| 
TREASURY BILLS 
- (f millions) 
| SS Per 
j Amoun’ | Senn Cent. 
Date of |... ca) aoe Alle | Allotted 
leuder j La wiv j.- OF Hot- | at 
| Hieredy my i Aliotred| — | Mia. 
| Z = e | Rate 
1946 , | 
May 24; 150-0 | 252-9 150-0} 10 1:85 | 54 
1947 | | 
Feb. 21 | 170-0 | 277-9 170-0 | 10 1-79 41 
» 28 | 170-0.) 246-3} 170-0} 10 2-16 63 
Mac 7 / 170-0 | 287-0} 170-0} 10 1-15 43 
» 14) 170-0 | 273-9} 170-0} 10 1-59 51 
» 21 | 12700 | 288+2) 170-0] 10 2-29 45 
ae 170+0 | 296-9 | 170-0 10 2-51 42 
Apr. 3] 170-0 | 293-9] 170-0} 10 2-60 43 
. I) | 1700 | 296-2} 170-0} 10 2-57 45 
, 18] 170-0} 280-7} 170-0} 10 3-10 61 
. 25} 160-0 | 291-8} 160-0} 10 2-72 27 
May 2] 160-9 | 308-0] 160-0} 10 0-84 32 
» 9} 170°0 | 296-3.) 170-0] 10 I-38 44 
» 16 | 170-0 | 281-2 170-0} 10 1-62 | 49 
» 23 160-0; 284-6; 160-0 | 10 1:45 | 43 


Ou May 23rd applic: ations for bills to be paid on Mond: y, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about. 43 per cent of the amownt applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £170 million 
(maximum) of Treasnry Bills are being offered for May 30th, 
Fer the week ended May 3lst the Banks will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) Ss 
ya he 5S Totals 
Week Ended Slay: Site 
Mav 18 May 1? May 17 
1946 1947 1947 — 


Savings Certificates :-— 
Receipts. . 
Repayments cs. ccceees es 


3,000! 3,350 | 61,700 
3,450 | 1,700 | 22,650 


Net SavingS .secsceceees |Dr . 450 1,650 | 39,050 





Defence Bonds :— } i 
Receipts...... inehse dubs | 2,050} 2,190 | 13,850 
Repayments ..ceccoarece | 2427 j 563; 4,838 
Net Savings ....- Si ceees Dr. 7 1,621 ; 6,992 

P.O. and Trustee Savings | | 

Banks :— { 
Racuigtt. Skaad ped bateS ESS | 13,383 | 11,901 | 90,375 
Repayments .....-.... s. | 8,250 | 11,187; 81,072 
Met Sevings sogsecersver | SSS). TIAL. 9303 

Sanath ————}; 

Total net savings .....«« +. 4,306 | 3,991 | 57,345 

Interest on certificates repaid | 552 40; 4,865 

Interest accrued on savings | | 
remaining invested ...... 2,032 | 2,247 | 15 933 


eraser 
ML A EN RR EIEN nt NNT RR 

— 

ceoceeenparecceeiattiaattinccnita Nt ett NCCC 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 28, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Govt. Debt. .. 
1394,117,8114 Other” Gevt 

Securities ... 1438,224,17 


Notes Issued: 
In Circla, ..< 
in Kankg. De- 





riintut’.. 56,250022} OffierSeca, >; 751,85 

Coin other 

than Gold... 8,867, 

Amt, of Fid. __—_—-f 

TOON. 5. es 1450,000,000 

Gotd Com and ~ , 
Bullion... (at. 

B72s..3d. ‘ ; 

Oz. fimeye. vs. 247,835 

1450,247,833 1450,247, 838 


BANK] a DEPARTMENT 


Capital vei, 


£ ; 
me) 14, 5, 000 | Govt. Secs. - 929,595,660 


S477 448+ rorner™ Secs. : 





Public Deps.*, 4,997,505 | Discounts and 
_—- Advances... 8,662,604 
Other Deps. ; Seowrwies.s,. 24,550 848 
Bankers. ...46 861,900,738 | Centre asneretinena 
Other Accts..« $5,142,930 33,013,452 
denmunrcaincag S MOWMces eae 56,130,022 

397,043, 668! 

1,284,487 








peregrina 


vies 
420,023,621 420,023,621 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Conimissioners. 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE® ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| Coll as deane 





| 1946 1947 
| May | May | May | May 
29 I 14 | 21 Le 28 
| t 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1341-7'1390-4 1390- g 1394+] 
Notes in banking depart- 4 
PRONE oS So tee ce eke | &8- 6 59- 3 59- é 56*1 
Government debt and! 
sscurtties® F606 1399- 2 — 3 1449-3 1449 3 
Other securities......... 0-8; 7 0-7 0-8 
OES a pig it. abeel ' a 9. 2 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/3 4172/3 172/3) li 3/3 
Banking Dept. : } | 
Deposits ; } i | i 
Public. ...., Ee ce eve et PT OR a | 5-0 
Bankers’. . 0% vecesceves | 2448 290-6) 292-6) 301-9 
Ones 5. 85 ia. CFT ki [$24 96-3) 95-8) 95-] 
Lal...» vsasdsossiasias | 309-6 596 °0) 502-1, 402°0 
Securities : | 
Government. .seeeecces —s 320-4 529-8) 329-6 
Discounts, eteiisisvessse lef 34-3) UbS Be? 
Other ........ 5s. ee 28-6 48-1, 17-8)..24-4 
Tota £60356 st deeds 6 os | 267-6 352- 8) 559-1) 362-7 
Banking dept. res,........+ 60-0 61: 0} 60: 9 57-4 
i o t % 
$ ~_Proportion tert 19-3 {8.4 i 18-1 14-2 
* Government de bt is i iL. 105, roe, caprt: at £14, 553, 600, 
Piduei jaty issue raised from £1,400 million to £1,450 


million on Seetanioed 10, 1946. 








‘THe Economist”. INDEX TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
(1927== 100)" ibe 

on aa | aye Mees, | Maya. 

2 oe Loe bP ae ih 1947" 
Cereals and meat .... | ~ 1093 113-6} | 111-5 
Other foods ... cee. ' 109-1 135-6f | 35:6 
Textiles 616s. vetoes f9209-5 | 137-12 | 137-1 
Minerals. .......0s0s | 182-9 | 224-6 | 224-6 
Miscellaneous ....... } 1273 { 150-8 | 152-2 
Complete Index | 124-6 147-5 | 147-7 
1913100 0. -0 +s | WA | 202-94 | 908-3 | 


t Revised figures, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. Xd, per fine ounce throughout the week, 
Market prices* were as follows :-— 


| GoLp 


' ‘ 
1947 Londen New York!) Bombay | Bombay 
per ounce per naar 100 tolas per tola 


t 
i SILVER 
j 
j 


adem reesei baptismal cans ioiticnemnigsinoaen ‘ a) 


i t 
| d, c. Rs. a. Rs. @& 
May 22..; 4 72 168 «6 10 «6 
» 22 7 ee 72 168 12 1 66 
5 oe ee 12 168 12 110 
9 Stee eee 16.8 | (109 
sae 435 | 703. | 170 0 | 3 
. Spot cash. 


15,415,100 





Aa ee 
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| NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya and_ 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Poin! (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Britis 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Caleutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. ene eee «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... --» &4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... as Sub £2,300,000 


Eastern Banking business. 
en. 


The Kank conducts every description of 


Trusteeships and Executorships also und 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED .- : - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED : 

(1946 Accounts) 


€181,000,000 





‘OXFORD UNIVERSITY | 


TRINITY COLLEGE AND JESUS COLLEGE—LECTURERSHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

Trinity College and Jesus College, acting together, propose shortly 
to appoint to a Lecturership in Economics, tenable at both Colleges. 

The appointment in the first instance will be for a period of two 
years from October, 1947. The stipend will be £500 per annum, with 
dining rights, Rooms will be provided by Jesus College. The Colleges 
will contribute appropriate sums to a pension scheme under the 
F.S.S.U. 

The duties of the Lecturer will be to teach Economics, primarily for 
the Honour School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics. It would 
be an advantage if the Lecturer could teach Statistics for the Honour 
School. He will be expected to teach up to a maximum of eight hours 
a week for Trinity College and eight hours a week for Jesus College. 

Applications should be made to the President, Trinity College, Oxford, 
and must reach him not later than July 1, 1947, with a statement of 
qualifications and two testimonials. 

The choice of the Governing Bodies will not necessarily be confined 
to those who apply. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Applications are invited for the Secretaryship of the Delegacy for 
Social Training, vacant October ist next. Secretary will be responsible 
for educational and administrative work of the Department. Stipend 
anes year, pension under F.S.S.U. and children’s allowance of £50 each 
child. 

Also Supervisor of practical work. Stipend, £500-£600, according to 
age and experience, F.S.S.U. and children’s allowance of £50. 

Applications with names of three referees, but no testimonials, should 
be sent, before June 9th, to the Registrar, University Registry, Oxford, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


The University Court invite applications for the post of Lecturer in 
the Department of Political Economy. The salary will be in the range 
£500 to per annum, according to qualifications and experience, and 
the appointment, which is subject to the conditions of the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities, will date from October 1, 1947. 
Applications, with a copy of two testimonials, should be lodged with 
the undersigned Py y 31, 1947. 

. JARDINE BROWN, Secretary to the University. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS, 
Applications are invited for a Lecturer in the Department of Economics, 
Satary £500-£600, according to qualifications and experience. In addition, 
a Children’s Allowance of £50 per annum for the first child and £40 
er annum for each subsequent child, or while the child is undergoing 
ull-time education, is payable, Applications should reach the Secretary 
to the. University (from whom Forms of Application and Conditions of 
Appointment may be obtained) not later than June 26, 1947. 
he University, Aberdeen. H, J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post of RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT in Agricultural Economics. Preference will be given to 
candidates possessing qualifications in Statistics, 
the Ministry of Agriculture's scale for the Provincial 
Economics rvice, 

Applications to be made not later than July 15, 1947, to The Professor 
of Agricultural Economies, University of Reading, 7, Redlands Road, 
Reading, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 




















NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, will snortly appoint Two Assistant | 


Lecturers (Grade UIT) in the Department of Political Economy, duties 
to commence October 1, 1947. Salary, £400-£500, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 
be addressed to the Secreta University College, 
Street, W.C.1 (from whom further particulars may be 


obtained), 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCTENCE. 
The College offers, in r, 1947, a full-time course extending 
over two Sessions leading to the Diploma in ial Science. For 
raduates the length of the course may be reduced to one Session.— 
‘ull details and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College, Singleton Park, Swansea. 














Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lip., P. 


St, 
at Brettenbam House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. .S. Represen 


The Universities Bureau of the British Ennpire, 8, Park Street, Leadon 


Salary according to | 
Agricultural | 
— | secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate wit 


| 
Applications, to be received by June 14, should | + 2 Ca, SS, See eee eee oe aoa 
London, Gower | 


tions, but not less than 
| 


Kings way, London, W.c. 
tative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York; 6.—Saturday, May 31, 1947. 

















THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 





(Incorporated in Canada with Limited 
Established 1832, 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital s+ $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund oe he OR «+ $24,000,000 
Total Assets over... ... -+- $650,000,009 


Special facilities are available to the blic throu Branches 
of aes = = ce Seeeee sf Y wich Fa ag deren 
heat ; ~~ : : , 
~ -— . _ ¢» Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. C. Macreop, Manager 


co eee vee ose eee 


eee ~~ 











W.1, has been requested to announce the following vacancy :— 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
CHAIR OF GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. , 


The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment to the Chair of 
Government and Public Administration which will become vacant upon 
the retirement of Professor F. A. Bland. It will be glad to hear 
before July 31, 1947, from anyone who would like to be considered 
for the appointment, The salary is £1,250 per annum, but negotiations 
for a general increase in University salaries are in progress. There is 
retirement provision on the lines of F.S.S.U. and, in addition, the 
University pays £400 by way of annuity. One year’s leave is granted 
on full pay every seven years or thereabouts. Travelling expenses will 
be, pelt - arene’ ot time * Se al an 3 

pplications are to sent direct to G. DALE, Acting Registr. 
University of Sydney, N.S.W. meiitindtteed ts 


SPrse 


4] 


D 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


of the College invites applications for the post of 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics (specialist in Pure Theory). — Initial 
salary, £450 per annum. Two copies of application and testimonials 
(which need not be printed) must be received by the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, not teter than June 30, 1947, 
: , LOUIS S. THOMAS, Registrar. 
University College, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 





The Council 

















































SECRETARY TO THE HOME COUNTIES 
LIBERAL FEDERATION 


Applications are invited for this sition, which will shortly become 
vacant. Commencing salary dependent upon experience and qualifica- 
500.—Applications, stating age and giving 
details of experience and naming references, to be sent to the Chairman, 
Home Counties Liberal Federation, 34, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. within two weeks of the appearance of this advertisement, 





INDIA—FUTURE OF BRITISH BUSINESS 


P. J. Griffiths, C.LE., L.C.S, (Retd.), Leader of the European 

Group in Indian Legislative Assembly, writes an important article in 

May 30th issue of CITY PRESS. Copies (price 3d., including postage) 

a = oe from CITY PRESS Fublish.ng Office, 44, Hopton Street, 
ondon, S.E.1. 


Mr. 





LD-ESTABLISHED British financial and commercial weekly 
Some practical 


published in India require an Assistant Editor. 
Good terms 


newspaper experience and university education preferable. 
and prospects for selected candidate.—Box 488, 


BS Ss seo Ee 8 5 Ververeor 


AN advertisement for Engineer as set cut below was published early 
this year in certain daily papers, It produced many interesting 
apelicnttone from people seeking a position as ‘‘ Maintenance Engineer. 

e are seeking a man for a position of wider and more management or 
sibilities than normally associated with ‘‘ Maintenance 
Engineer.” e therefore re-insert the advertisement. No previous 
applicant should re-apply. Fresh applicants should have a First or 
Second Class Honours Degree in engineering as one of his qualifications. 
making consumer 
men and women in Somerset, — i 
tieal experience, and be capable 0 
rtments, including maintenane 


executive res 


fs 


Engineer wanted by industrial undertakin 
and employing now 2, 
have professional qualifications, prac 
managing engineering and building de 
and new construction of both machines and buildings. Should 
between 30 and 40 years of age. Commencing salary about £1,200, rising 
to £1,500 according to age and experience.—Reply, giving following 
details: age, education, particulars of all posts held, present salary and 
salary required, to Box 487. The firm’s name will be sent to any possible 
applicant who wants to know before applying for the post, 


7.HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Director 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 


a" - Be. Be 3 Se 


“ 
Ps 


the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansioy.Ho 

OMMERCIAL EXECUTIVE desires change. 20 years with one of 
manufacturers in country, specialising 
over business, imcluding Unanc 


largest electrical 
thermionic p cts. Full a 


responsibility for research,—Box 


FOpEE 


Previ0 


no 


/« Woman Secretary for the Chairman of the Company. 
experience of similar work is essential, This post will appeal to 
who like living inthe country. Further information will be given of 
application.—Full particulars of age, education and experiénce shou 
be given on application, which should be marked ‘ personal 
addressed to the Personnel Officer. 

Nation aes TRADE ASSOCIATION requires Secretary (male pre 
4‘ ferred) for retail section working under its Director, Experiené 
of minutes, repotts and committee work essential, Knowledge 

S.R. & O.'s aod relations with Government Departments an advantage. 


apply Box 491. 


ita 


THe Economist Newspaper, L 


F EMSeS S456, 


C.2. Published weekly by 


‘ 





